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Articte 1—OLDER ENGLAND. 


In one of the later writings of Mr. Ruskin, there is to be 
found a passage, full of that pathetic eloquence of which he is 
so great a master, in which he describes the change that a few 
years have wrought in a piece of lowland scenery in South 
England. When first he remembers it, he says, “ no clearar 
or diviner waters ever sang with constant lips of the hand 
which ‘giveth rain from heaven’; no pastures ever lightened 
in spring time with more passionate blossoming ; no sweeter 
homes ever hallowed the heart of the passer-by with their pride 
of peaceful gladness—fain hidden—yet full confessed.” Now, 
“the human wretches of the place cast their street and house 
foulness just in the very rush and murmur of the first spread- 
ing currents, they having neither energy to cart it away, nor 
decency to dig it into the ground.” “No joy,” says this 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance, who may be forgiven for 
abusing his own country because he does so in such heroic 
language, “no joy shall be possible to heart of man forever- 
more, about these wells of English waters.” The change 
which twenty busy years have worked in this little span of Old 
England is only typical of that which has been going on the 
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whole land over. After a day’s search for the famous May 
Pole Inn, of Barnaby Rudge, an American traveler, in place 
of the fine old hostelrie, with its vast apartments, mullioned 
windows, and portly host, found only “the ugliest, commonest, 
newest, railway beer-house.” The England even of Charles 
Dickens, if it ever existed, has passed away. The railway 
conductor has driven the many-caped coachman off the 
road for ever; and the driver of to-day is no more like the 
famous Mr. Weller than a claret bottle is like a demijohn. 
What the mother country was like, even at the beginning of 
the present century, we can only faintly surmise, from the 
features which meet our eye at the present time; the trans- 
formation of the last eighty years has built up an England as 
unlike that of the third George, as that, in its turn, was unlike 
the country of the Wars of the Red and White Rose. “The 
age of the Wycliffes, Cobhams, Arundels, Beckets: of the 
Latimers, Mores, Cranmers; of the Taylors, Leightons, 
Herberts ; of the Sherlocks and Butlers, is gone. Silent revo- 
lutions in opinion have made it impossible that men like these 
should return.” “Could the England of 1685,” writes Lord 
Macaulay, “be, by some magical process, set before our eyes, 
we should not know one landscape in a hundred, or one build- 
ing in ten thousand. The country gentleman would not recog- 
nize his own field. The inhabitant of the town would not 
recognize his own street. Everything has been changed, but 
the great features of nature, and a few massive and durable 
works of human art.” In no part of the world has transforma- 
tion been more rapid or more radical than in this country of Eng- 
land which we are wont to picture as lying like a sleeping 
giant, the moss growing on his eyebrows, slumber sitting 
enthroned on his countenance, and his limbs decently com- 
posed into an attitude of rest, which even peninsular wars and 
colonial revolutions are not potent to disturb. 

I have spoken of the disappointments of an American enthu- 
siast searching in England for the traces of his favorite idols. 
At the risk of outraging the progressive spirit of this age and 
land, I venture to turn the tables on that experience. Let the 
English traveler in this country, instead of going west, from 
New York, go east. Let him pause in New Haven and Hart- 
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ford. Let him visit Saybrook and New London. Let him go 
in search of Plymouth Rock, or climb the steep streets of 
Providence. Let him traverse the Holy Land of Boston Com- 
mon, and linger under the impecunious shadow of the Old 
South. Let him stroll along the wharves of Nantucket or 
Martha’s Vineyard; and spend an hour amid the quaint 
head-stones of a New England burial ground. My conviction 
is that he will come away with the impression that he has 
never been before in quite such an old-world country as this. 
He has left old England, indeed; but it is only to find an 
older England still 3000 miles nearer to the setting sun. 
Gradually he learns, from actual observation, what his own 
country was like in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
On these crumbling Massachusetts docks, it would be little 
surprise to him to come upon old Sir John Hawkins drinking 
his ale; on this cheerful Connecticut village green he half 
expects to see John Bunyan, playing at cat; and there are a 
hundred solemn meeting houses in Vermont in which he would 
sit, almost without astonishment, to hear some “pious and 
painful divine” comparing Charles Stuart to Judas Iscariot, 
and John Hampden to the heroic Gideon. In the words of 
Mr. Lowell: “ After all, this speculative Jonathan is more like 
the Englishman of two centuries ago than John Bullis.) He 
has lost somewhat in solidity, has become fluent and adaptable, 
but more of the original groundwork of character remains. 
He is nearer than John by at least a hundred years to Naseby, 
Marston Moor, Worcester, and the time when, if ever, there 
were true Englishmen.” Nor is this greatly to be wondered at. 
New England was severed for over two centuries from the 
events which, without convulsing, changed the mother country. 
The rise and fall of dynasties ; the reflex influence of immense 
colonial acquisitions; new fashions in dress and in dialect ; 
currents of strong intellectual thought; the literary infection 
from Dryden and Butler, from the shameless Aphra Behn, or 
the cumbrous Johnson ; the military fever which rose high 
with Marlborough ; the passion for the sea which sang its songs 
round Nelson; the honest Georgian stupidity which loved 
beer so much more than what it called “ Boetry”—all these 
told on Old England with far more power than on New. In 
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the ages before telegraphs and steamships Boston was further 
from London than Hong Kong is now, and Massachusetts 
caught very faintly, if she caught at all, the scandal of courts 
and the gossip of coffee-houses in the distant metropolis. I 
am not starting out therefore on a Quixotic quest, when I come 
to the New England of to-day for a much clearer revelation of 
the Old England of 1600 than can be found anywhere else. 

The first settlers in this country of which we are now to 
speak, sprang largely from the eastern counties of England. 
This fact is of itself significant. When Queen Elizabeth 
ungraciously said, during her progress through Devon, that she 
did not wonder that the wise men came from the East, since 
she had been unable to find any in the West, she spoke in a 
moment of irritation; and sacrificed truth to sarcasm. The 
most venturesome of her sailors were, in fact, men of Devon 
and Cornwall. But I suspect the conscience of her kingdom 
was not with them, but rather in that flat, dull, and uninterest- 
ing country which an Englishman associates with Norfolk 
and Suffolk. It is striking that hailing from this eastern 
part of the land, the pilgrim and puritan found their way toa 
coast not unlike that which they had left. The greatest living 
English poet, himself a native of Lincolnshire, has struck off, 
in many of his lines, pictures of the eastern seaboard of Eng- 
land, which still find their counterparts on the shores of Massa- 
chusetts. 

“The plain was grassy, wild, and bare, 
Wide, wild, and open to the air, 
Which had built up everywhere 
An under-roof of doleful gray "— 

To us, who know what New England weather is like, this 
little sketch seems very familiar. When “ever the weary wind 
went on, and took the reed-tops as it went” we hear the salt 
meadow grass near home rustling in the breeze. The “hollow 
ocean ridges roll and roar in cataracts” all the way from Mount 
Desert to Watch Hill; and Locksley Hall, with its “dreary 
gleams about the moorland,” might have found a congenial 
setting overlooking the sandy tracts of Long Island or Cape 
Cod. “I was given to understand,” said Mr. Emerson, in a 
speech delivered before an English audience, “in my child- 
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hood, that the British island from which my forefathers came 
was no lotus-garden, no paradise of serene sky and roses, and 

music, and merriment, all the year round; no, but a cold, 

foggy, mournful country, where nothing grew well in the open 

air, but robust men and virtuous women, and these of a won- 
derful fibre and endurance ; that their best parts were slowly 

revealed ; their virtues did not come out until they quarrelled, 

they did not strike twelve the first time; good lovers, good 

haters, and you could know little about them till you had 

seen them long, and little good of them till you had seen them 

in action; that in prosperity they were moody and dumpish, 

but in adversity they were grand.” Reserving my judgment 
as to the more cynical touches in this portrait, I dare to say 

that he who wishes to find the original has no need wo cross 

the ocean for it. No small portion of that picture was proba- 

bly evolved from Mr. Emerson’s own inner consciousness. 

The English tourist expecting to hear strange words in this 
country will not be disappointed ; especially if, like the major- 
ity of Englishmen, he is more familiar with the Zimes news- 
paper than with his Bible. But, as a fact, he is listening almost 
every minute, to some word which was familiar in the mouths 
of his forefathers 250 years ago. The author of “ The Diction- 
ary of Americanisms,” considers that in no part of the world is 
the English language spoken in greater purity by the great 
mass of the people than in the United States; and we can see 
at a glance, that a country which learned to talk from the old 
mother when she herself was speaking her best and noblest, is not 
unlikely to have preserved a tolerably pure tongue. The opinion 
of Dr. Bartlett may very reasonably be accepted when he says 
that the idiom of New England is as pure English, taken as a 
whole, as was spoken in England at the period when these 
colonies were settled.’ No one can doubt the accuracy of 
Mr. Lowell's statement, that a person familiar with the dialect 
of certain parts of Massachusetts will not fail to recognize 
in ordinary discourse many words now noted in English 
vocabularies as archaic, the greater part of which were in 
common use about the time of the King James’ translation of 
the Bible. Shakespeare stands less in need of a glossary to 
most New Englanders than to many a native of the old 
country.” 
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A man of the Commonwealth period, I suppose, would read- 
ily understand much in the phraseology which now strikes an 
English ear as peculiar in these Eastern States. He would 
know what his genial host meant when he told him that he 
“did admire” to see him eat; he would have no difficulty in 
grasping what the farm servant had been about who had been 
“doing chores ;” he would not look round for a strait jacket 
when his friend told him that he had got “mad” at being 
overreached in a bargain; he would not confine the idea of 
being “sick” to the humiliating remembrances of his late sea 
voyage; he would, without much intellectual effort, unravel 
the various meanings attached to the word “clever ;” he would 
even make himself sufficiently at home to “sit a spell” with 
his hostess; and compliment her baby on looking “cunning,” 
without dreaming that he was ascribing to it a quality which, 
however admirable to Talleyrand in Machiavelli, is scarcely 
appropriate to that child-like nature which is welcomed into 
the kingdom of Heaven. But the Englishman of to-day is very 
differently placed. He is offended at having any one “ admire” 
to see him eat, perplexed to be told to do “chores,” suspicious 
if any neighbor of his owns to being “mad,” disgusted that, if 
his friend has to be “sick,” he should not preserve a decorous 
secrecy as to his misfortunes, a little pleased at being called 
“clever,” but offended beyond the possibility of reconciliation 
when charged with “cunning.” Unless he takes to reading 
his Bible, it is to be feared that he will fail to learn that, for 
the first time in his life, he has been drinking from the pure 
well of English undefiled. 

The proper names of New England are equally antiquated 
with many of the words in common use. Although the pas- 
sion for the classics has immortalized Cornelius Gracchus Jones ; 
and the genius of patriotism has multiplied George Washing- 
tons with a rapidity which might almost have disturbed the 
equanimity of the father of his country; and the late trouble 
has given Ulysses a resurrection in scenes far enough from “ the 
ringing plains of windy Troy,” yet the honest old Biblical 
names linger still. A country burial ground in New England 
recalls to us the Puritan love for Faith, Hope, and Charity ; for 
the prophets Ezekiel and Hosea; for the apostle whose name 
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was called Cephas, which, being by interpretation a stone, must 
have seemed very appropriate to the soil of Connecticut; and 
for Job’s daughters, Kezia and Jemima and Keren-happuch, 
who would need all their beauty to compensate them for so 
uneuphonious a start in life. There was pathos in the choice 
of Submit, always, I believe, given to the weaker vessel ; 
there was equal significance in such a cognomen as Patience; 
and, not long since, I found an old sailor on Martha’s Vineyard, 
with the visions of departed whalers still gathering in his eyes, 
who had the most suggestive name of Consider Fisher; and 
who has certainly made his calling if not his election sure, by 
the meditative vocation of a ferry man. 

If language be correctly defined as “fossil history,” we may 
expect to find that something besides a vocabulary has sur- 
vived these two hundred and fifty years. Speech is very much 
the creation of character; and it becomes a question, therefore, 
how far the Englishman of 1600 is reproduced, among us 
to-day, in his distinctive features. 

The class from which the first New England settlers sprang 
was by no means lacking in courtesy if they were in culture; 
and it is probably owing to this that there is so much natural 
and unaffected considerateness in the good neighborship of these 
Hastern States. The formal “sir” and “ma'am,” addressed by 
children to their parents, is a relic of the time when it was not 
altogether unfashionable to honor one’s father and mother; and 
although this habit of speech grates upon the ears of a stran- 
ger, it is undoubtedly a wholesome one enough in a country 
where every boy believes that he may rise to be president, and 
acts as though he had already attained to that supreme distinc- 
tion. 

Nowhere, I suppose, is more respect paid to work than in 
New England; nowhere would an idle man starve more 
quickly ; and this again is directly traceable to the conditions 
of life in a country which when asked for bread gave instead a 
stone. The Englishman of the Elizabethan era was an 
intensely practical man. Fertile in expedients, his imagina- 
tion was never divorced from his resolve to get on. Benjamin 
Franklin, a Bostonian by birth, was no unworthy heir to this 
nature. The slanderous association of wooden nutmegs with 
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the land of steady habits, illustrates the same union of market- 
able qualities. ‘In the reign of Elizabeth,” we read in the 
histories, “ingenuities began,” and it needed no very intricate 
process to evolve the Yankee peddler with his “ notions,” from 
that combination of facile fingers with a ready brain. There 
is, no doubt, a great deal of converted poetry in the sewing 
machines; and the spirit which twisted the noble English 
tongue into euphuisms with Sydney, three centuries later 
twined the electric cable with Morse. 

I have heard disparaging remarks made upon the worship of 
the almighty dollar, which is supposed to be one of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of New England ; but the fact seems to be 
that all that is peculiar here is the frank and unabashed way in 
which money is spoken of. This tone is most thoroughly English. 
The prayer book of the Episcopal Church, ever since the days of 
Elizabeth, has taught all loyal subjects to pray for the sove- 
reign,—“ Grant her in health and wealth long to live.” A 
good constitution and a well-filled purse are among the best 
gifts that we ask for our ruler; and all that is needed, if New 
England is to prove her descent from this honest materialism, 
is that she does not relegate her health entirely to the region 
which is spiritual, or her wealth exclusively to the region which 
is temporal. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has said, speaking as a man of taste, 
“ Notwithstanding the mighty results of the Pilgrim fathers’ 
voyage, they and their standard of perfection are rightly 
judged, when we figure to ourselves Shakespeare or Virgil, souls 
in whom sweetness and light, and all that in human nature is 
most humane, were eminent, accompanying them on their voy- 
age; and think what intolerable company Shakespeare and 
Virgil would have found them.” Yet these Pilgrims were 
going to a new world to do what Shakespeare and Virgil had 
only dreamed. They were about to act out Bucolics, and 
to work through Dramas, such as would have fired the 
genius, and inspired afresh the powers of the Italian or the 
English poet. ‘ Instead,” as Charles Kingsley has said, of sing- 
ing poetry like birds, “the Piigrims acted it like men.” We 
know now that under the steel armor of duty, worn by the 
Puritan confessors, beat hearts tender and passionate as Shakes- 
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peare’s or Virgil’s. There were in them springs of poetry and 
feeling, of light and sweetness, which sometimes flashed into 
sudden sight, such as either of these great singers might have 
envied, and must have admired. Hutchinson and Milton had 
souls in which all that was most humane was eminent; and Oli- 
ver Cromwell, so far from being a sour fanatic, was the first to 
introduce Opera into England. The fine character, liberal, 
impartial, and philanthropic, which rises to one’s mind at the 
mention of such men as Rufus Choate and Benjamin Silliman, 
was just what the nature of these exiles of the seventeenth cen- 
tury would work out into, when it had a fair field in which to 
blossom. Men are not to be tried on questions of esthetics, 
when questions of conscience are at stake; and when your 
Mayflower is tossing in the trough of the Atlantic, Virgil, if 
he be a true man, will cease composing Georgics, and Shakes. 
peare, who is a great deal more and better than even a great 
dramatist, will lend a hand at spar or rope. 

It must be confessed that the passion for the Arts only 
slowly developed in this country. I have sometimes asked 
myself what the humbler homes of New England did before 
the land was flooded with cheap chromos; and the figure of 
Washington, from his advent with the little hatchet to his 
apotheosis in the feather-bed of clouds, adorned so many walls. 
The prevalence of these, even, however creditable to patriot- 
ism, scarcely indicates a very high state of artistic culture; and 
I am inclined to think that the number of pictures whose worth 
must be estimated by the cost of their frames, is larger in New 
England than it ought to be. But this unconcern to the claims 
of the fine arts, was characteristic of the class from which New 
England drew her best blood. The country gentleman, of the 
17th century, according to Lord Macaulay, “troubled himself 
little about decorating his abode, and if he attempted decora- 
tion, seldom produced anything but deformity.” ‘“ Inventive 
in all but the beautiful,” which is Mr. Lowell’s criticism on the 
Yankee of to-day, might have been true anytime during the 
last two hundred and fifty years. It was after the migration 
frown England that art came to be popular in the mother coun- 
try. To the Pilgrim and the Puritan art was simply a gay cour- 
tier, dancing attendance on the curled and perfumed ringlets 
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of Madame Bauble. The England which the exiles left was a 
rough and uncouth country enough, judged by merely artistic 
standards, except, indeed, in those circles of court and fashion, 
which, to the earnest-eyed emigrant, were lurid as any in 
Dante’s Inferno. 

But the minds which found no time to dally with Painting 
or Poetry, were, from the first, keenly alive to the need of 
education. Williams, Saltonstall, the Winthrops, Davenport, 
and Cotton were most of them English University men, they 
were scholars as well as gentlemen; and the stern realities 
of the New England settler’s life could never erase the mem- 
ory of those calm retreats of learning in which they had 
been reared; nor destroy the love for study which had only 
bowed,—not ceased to breathe, before the nobler passion for 
liberty. Besides, with many of them there was now, as never 
before, a chance of testing the truth of that old ballad with 
which I have no doubt, they were familiar, and which declares 
that ‘“‘when lands are gone, and money’s spent, then learn- 
ing is most excellent.” “A common school,” says Dr. Bacon, 
“public as the highway, was in their plan and purpose, even 
when they were first emerging from their long conflict with 
starvation, and when their entire number—men, women, and 
children—did not exceed one hundred and eighty.” ‘To the 
end that learning may not be buried in the graves of our 
forefathers,” in 1647 it was ordered in all the Puritan colonies, 
that “every township, after the Lord hath increased them to the 
number of fifty householders, shall appoint one to teach all 
children to read and write; and when any town shall in- 
crease to the number of one hundred families, they shall 
set up a grammar school; the masters thereof being able to 
instruct youth so far as they may be fitted for the Uni- 
versity.” “When New England was poor, and they were 
but few in number, there was a spirit to encourage learning.” 
This consistent delight in education, which distinguished the 
country from the beginning of her history, and which is one of 
the finest features in her character still, the first settlers brought 
with them from Old England. The growth of the grammar 
school was only the fulfillment of Sir Thomas More’s dream, 
that the middle classes, from the squire to the petty trades- 
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man, should be brought into contact with the masters of 
Greece and Rome. It was one inevitable result of the light 
which broke out over England, with the Protestant Refor- 
mation. That Reformation, as Hobbes at this very time argues, 
wakened a spirit of enquiry which made itself heard in the 
House of Commons, in the young men who more by their 
eloquence than by their numbers, “ were always able to sway 
the rest.” ‘No commonwealth,” Cromwell had said, “could 
flourish without learning.” But there was no popular sys- 
tem of public schools in England until, under the pressure 
of members of his own party, Mr. Forster brought in and 
passed the Education Bill of 1870. Imperfect and faulty as 
that bill was, yet, as an historic fact, this was the first meas- 
ure by which England did justice to the spirit of the Reform- 
ation, and to the revival of learning in the reigns of Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth. Meanwhile, during the turbulent years 
of the Stuarts, and the stagnant stupidity of the Georges, 
New England was faithful to the traditions of her first set- 
tlement. As a consequence, there is a higher average of intel- 
ligence here than anywhere else. Any amount of self-compla- 
cency is pardonable on the part of a people that began at 
once planting its schools within reach of every home, how- 
ever humble and however remote, and inspiring such a strong 
enthusiasm for knowledge that the pedagogue was as highly 
respected as the divine; and in his heart of hearts the New 
Englander would have said amen to the blunt maxim of West- 
morland, “Only give us a good schoolmaster, and a very mod- 
erate parson will do.” 

It can create no surprise that during the earlier years of 
her existence New England was unable to give herself very 
much to literary composition. The pleasures and the advan- 
tages of literature form the adornment rather than the staple of 
a nation’s life; and—to apply the old saying—here, as else- 
where, a shirt without ruffles is preferable to ruffles without a 
shirt. For twenty years, and these the ripest of all, John 
Milton wrote no poetry ; for the muse, like his own unfortunate 
wife, Mary Powell, could not thrive on “such spare diet and 
hard study” as was to be found in his house. The dainty 
singer of Comus and L’ Allegro became a fierce controversialist ; 
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the dreams of an heroic Arthurian epic, which had fascinated 
him in his youth, passed through the furnace of a great patriot 
struggle; and when once more he invoked the muse it was to 
“Horeb and to Sinai” that he cried for inspiration, and “ to 
Siloa’s brook that flow’d fast by the oracles of God.” The 
solemn first planting of the English faith and hope in this 
savage continent arrested the course of the pen, but it must at 
the same time have stimulated the life of the intellect. Here 
was a crusade nobler far than that which fired the genius of 
Tasso ; here was a quest holier far than that of the San Graal. 
Arthur and his knights fall back into the realm of idle dreams, 
and their armor flashes no more in the forests, before this 
actual band of heroes with such stern work to do “in the 
wasteful wilderness.” But it was not in vain that “the ships 
of Massachusetts brought here many of the choice sons of 
education,” who did not fail to keep up their early friendship 
with scholars and men of letters in Europe. The blood of a 
great epic was already coursing through their veins; and the 
time may yet come when the poet of New England shall be 
born to sing it. 

Yet, even judged by what it did in England, is not Puritanism 
worthy of honor for its intellectual achievements? Quarles, 
and Herbert and Vaughan, Milton, the sublimest of English 
poets, and Bunyan, the author of that dream from whose fasci- 
nation the world has not yet awaked, are more read to-day 
than Wycherley and Congreve, Butler or Dryden. Meanwhile, 
the literature of New England was not dead, but sleeping. 
The taunt used frequently to be hurled at this country that she 
had no native authors of any note. For 250 years this taunt 
seemed to carry some show of reason with it. But all this time 
the rich Puritan vein was slumbering beneath the soil. When, 
at length, the literary world was drawn to listen to the voices 
which came across the waves from Massachusetts, there could 
no longer be any question of the enduring influence of the 
Puritan genius. The sacrifice of learned leisure and slippered 
ease that the heroes of the 17th century made so willingly, has 
been amply compensated for by a whole library of native pro- 
ductions, published within the last forty years, all of them racy 
of the soil. It needs no lengthened argument to prove that 
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Hawthorne and Holmes, Lowell and Mrs. Stowe owe very little 
indeed to the England of to-day; much as I believe they do 
owe to the England of Elizabeth and Cromwell. 

I may be allowed, however, without generalities on this sub- 
ject, to select only one department the better to illustrate my 
point that, even in her literature, New England is really an 
England older than the Old England of this present hour. Let 
that department be Humor. 

Puritan humor is remarkable for nothing more than its 
daring. It ventures to put in an appearance at all times and 
in all places. It is so much the zest of a sad life that it 
will not wait for a carnival time that might never come, but 
must jingle its bells in the conventicle, and make its jests in the 
commentary. It is the natural sunshine of a cloudy April day. 
In England the fun of the hour is now relegated to Punch, and 
even there it is sometimes hard to find. The Zimes, although 
not too dignified to nod occasionally, was never, to my personal 
knowledge, guilty of making a joke. How much the reverse 
of this is true in America we know who range from the domes- 
tic farces of the Danbury News man to the quaint humor that 
underlies many a familiar leader in the New York Tribune. 
Now the Puritan could, no more than his modern descendant, 
bottle up his laughter and fire it off to order, on what the 
Scotch call “all lawful days.” It lit up many a long sermon, 
and many a fiery pamphlet. Speaking of so solemn a theme 
as an unfaithful ministry, Richard Baxter is not afraid to illus- 
trate his point by saying: “Many a tailor goes in rags that 
maketh costly clothes for others; and many a cook scarcely 
licks his fingers when he hath dressed for others the most 
costly dishes.” Thomas Fuller seems never to lose a chance 
of raising a smile, and his humor, like that of most Puritans, 
has the quality of surprise to perfection. Of Selden, the law- 
yer, who was both wealthy and wise, and who indulged anti- 
quarian tastes while pursuing a profitable vocation, he says: 
“Mr. Selden had some coins of the Roman Emperors,—and a 
great many more cf our English Kings.” Commenting on the 
counsel of St. Paul: “Let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath,” he reminds us that “men in Greenland, where day 
lasts about a quarter of a year, have plentiful scope for re- 
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venge.” Of Rogers, the martyr, who suffered death with alacrity, 
he says that if consulting with flesh and blood “ he had eleven 
strong reasons to favor life, I mean a wife and ten children ; all 
which abated not his resolution.” A preacher of the opposite 
faith to himself has the misfortune to be holding forth ina 
great upper room when the floor gives way. Fuller does not 
spare either his jest or his adversary. “ His sermon,” says he, 
“began to incline to the middle, the day to the end thereof; 
when on the sudden the floor fell down whereon they were 
assembled. It gave no charitable warning groan beforehand, 
but cracked, broke, and fell, all in an instant. Many were 
killed, more bruised, all frighted. Sad sight to behold the flesh 
and blood of different persons mingled together, and the brains 
of one on the head of another. One lacked a leg; another an 
arm ; a third, whole and entire, wanting nothing but breath 
stifled in the ruins. Some Protestants,” he slyly adds, ‘ com- 
ing merely to see were made to suffer, and bear the heavy bur- 
then of their own curiosity.” 

Now, when we turn to New England we find that this quaint 
and yet natural humorousness, this inveterate habit of seeing 
the comical side of the gravest matters, has marked its people 
from the first. When “certain lusty young men and many of 
them wild enough,” refused to work on Christmas day, because 
it went against their consciences ; but were found “in the street 
at play openly, some pitching the bar, and some at stool-ball, 
and such like sports,” there must have been a grim smile on 
the Governor's face when he told them that if it went against 
their consciences that they should work, it went against his that 
they should play ; let them keep their houses if Christmas day 


were a matter of devotion. “Since which time,” says Brad- 
ford, dryly, “nothing hath been attempted that way—at least 
openly.” 


In the controversial literature of New England, a literature 
which sprang up very early, and which, even in this bleak and 
barren country, attained at once to a tropical luxuriance, there 
are no doubt illustrations enough of the peculiar humor dear 
to the Puritan mind. The fierce invective of Martin Mar 
Prelate is only one example among hundreds of the spirit 
which, in the old country, made even the tender mercies of 
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the godly to be cruel ; and this spirit broke out in the colonies 
almost as soon as these colonies were founded. From that 
date to the present hour, the quaint, dry flavor of wit enlivens 
sermons and addresses, protests and manifestoes. Often, iike 
the red pepper which used to be rubbed into the bleeding back 
of the mutinous sailor after the infliction of the lash, it must 
have increased the irritation of the victims; but as we meet 
with it to-day it has lost its virus and retains only its humor. 

Now, when we pass in review the men who in this age have 
built up a distinctively American style, indigenous, and little 
if at all indebted to European models, we see at once the same 
humorous spirit which charms us yet in the literature of the 
early Stuarts. Many of the most popular authors of New 
England possess it in a very marked degree. The inimitable 
sketch of the Custom House at Salem, which opens up the 
story of the Scarlet Letter, could not have been drawn by 
Dickens or Thackeray. It is colored most richly from antique 
sources of inspiration. Zhe Autocrat of the Breakfast Table is 
the work of a man who knows the meeting-house, who loves 
the ancestral jokes at the expense of deacons and elders, and 
who is not ashamed to quote Scripture, with a familiarity dat- 
ing back to the honest training of a New England Sunday. 
Hugh Latimer, in his plain talk from Paul’s Cross, might have 
said—to take only one illustration—what the Professor at the 
Breakfast Table does say, in reference to those death-bed 
repentances which are frequent enough, when the bed is of the 
simplest construction and furnished at the expense of the State: 
“Most murderers die in «a very happy frame of mind, expect- 
ing to go to glory at once; yet no man believes he shall meet 
a larger average of pirates and cut-throats in the streets of the 
New Jerusalem than of honest folks that died in their beds.” 

The New England sketches of Mrs. Stowe, of Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, and of that most charming writer Mr. Donald 
Mitchell, would lose half their effectiveness if this peculiar 
traditional fragrance of old time humor were exchanged for the 
painful puns of Hood, or the ponderous pleasantries of Dickens’ 
later novels, 

In Mr. Lowell, however, we shall find the most remarkable 
case of modern Puritan humor. Himself the son of a New 
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England clergyman, he has an inherited tendency to make 
moral applications, and to improve the occasion. Even when 
he is composing poetry the hereditary genius of the pulpit 
asserts itself, in strange fellowship with the original genius of 
the poet. We find him indulging in the quips and quirks 
which were sodear to the Jacobean poetasters. George Herbert 
might gladly have assumed the authorship of such a stanza as 
that in the prelude to the Vision of Sir Launjfal: 


‘* Earth gets its price for what earth gives us; 

The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 

The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us, 

We bargain for the graves we lie in ; 

At the devil's booth are all things sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 

Bubbles we earn with a whole soul’s tasking, 
Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

Tis only God may be had for the asking, 
There is no price set on the lavish summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest comer.” 


Passage after passage in Zhe Bigelow Papers, a satire which 
owes nothing to Butler, to Swift, or to Pope, might be taken 
almost at random, to illustrate our point. The mould of the 
poems is antiquated, the farmers and parsons are of a tradi- 
tional type, the Rev. Homer Wilbur, A. M., might have been 
among the first graduates of Yale, and Birdofredum Sawin is 
only Praise-God-Barebones with a thin republican veneer upon 
him. It is the humor of the seventeenth century that breathes 
in such a couplet as this: 


“A marciful Providence fashioned us holler, 
O’ purpose that we might our principles swaller,” 





and in that famous Peace Society sentiment : 
“Ef you take a sword an’ dror it, 
An’ go stick a feller thru, 
Guy’ment aint to answer for it, 
God'll send the bill to you.” 

The sly fun of an Elizabethan preacher peeps out in Mr. 
Wilbur’s note. ‘“ The first recruiting sergeant on record I con- 
ceive to have been that individual who is mentioned in the 
new Book of Job, as going to and fro in the earth, and walk- 
ing up and down in it;” and his quiet tilt at the law. 
“ Indeed when hath Satan been forced to seek for an attorney?” 
is in a puritan form, although, I believe the sentiment itself is 
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“not for an age but for all time.” The success of this won- 
derful satire was due not alone to the fact that it appeared at 
the right moment, but equally to another fact: it is a fair 
reflection of the dialect, the habits, and the thoughts of thou- 
sands of shrewd and yet simple-hearted men in New England. 
However much, for purposes of effect, the features may be exag- 
gerated no one at all familiar with the farm-life of New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, or Massachusetts can charge it with being 
caricature. Scarcely a newspaper appears at this hour which 
has not touches akin to that which will make The Bigelow 
Papers immortal; and in the casual conversation at every vil- 
lage store one may run a chance of meeting Hosea, the young 
farmer, or Homer, the venerable parson. How obstinately this 
peculiar spirit, in which the first founders of the Eastern States 
were steeped, held its own, may be seen at once by a compari- 
son of the literature of New Engiand for the last two hundred 
and fifty years with that of the mother country during the 
same period ; and then by placing side by side such humorists 
as Lowell and Tom Hood, such romancists as Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Charles Dickens, and such poets as Longfellow 
and Tennyson. 

“Eight days before announcing his resolve to govern hence- 
forth without Parliament, Charles I. granted the charter which 
established the colony of Massachusetts.” This abandonment, 
this defiance, indeed, of constitutional freedom in the Old World 
was coéval with its establishment in the New. How dear 
both the country and the laws by which it was governed had 
become to the colonists is proved by the fact that they had no 
hesitation in declining Cromwell's offer of a home for them in 
Ireland if they would return. Their black and stony Patmos 
was already too precious to be deserted even for so tempting a 
prize as a settlement in that Emerald paradise “ contiguous,” as 
Lord Beaconsfield pleasantly observed, “to the melancholy 
ocean,” and then, as now, shrouded in perpetual showers, and 
convulsed by chronic revolutions. ‘We enjoy,” said the 
inhabitants of New England, “ the liberties of the Gospel in 
its purity, and our government is the happiest and wisest this 
day in the world.” So they deliberately preferred the neigh- 
borships of the tawny Narragansetts to that of the O’Neills; 
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and slept the sleep of the just, little dreaming that if they 
could get on without Ireland the time would come when 
Ireland could not get on without them. “I like so well to be 
here,” heroic John Winthrop wrote home from Massachusetts 
to his wife, “that I do not repent my coming.” Mr. Emerson, 
in whom, although not without some traces of eccentric evolu- 
tion, so much of this fine simplicity of the Puritan nature 
survives, boldly claims that the true end of all political strug- 
gle is to establish morality as the basis of all legislation. 
‘Tis not free institutions, ’tis not a democracy that is the end 
—no, but only the means. Morality is the object of govern- 
ment. We want a state of things in which crime will not pay, 
a state of things which allows every man the largest liberty 
compatible with the liberty of every other man.” This same 
spirit, bursting forth in the English Commons, and defying 
alike the petulance of James, and the treachery of Charles, 
lived and flourished in New England. Nor has it ever died 
out. I think that there is more wholesome popular patriotism 
in this country than can be found anywhere else, because it is 
created not by a sense of grievances, but by a consciousness 
of rights. Hence there is, and probably always has been, a 
good fellowship in New England cities which even their 
growth has not crushed out. Boston is only a large village ; 
and the ancient English right to feed all the geese of the 
parish on the public pasture exists there to-day, in the shape 
of the honest and simple pride which every citizen seems to 
feel in the famous common. You are not so much in a mass 
of houses as in the hearts of an intensely earnest and real 
moral life, in the towns of New England. There is, I dare to 
think, no village but might safely be trusted to govern itself, 
and even, if need were, to draw up a State Constitution or to 
formulate a fresh Declaration of Independence. The patriotism 
of the country has not yet been divorced from its piety. Among 
the native populations this patriotism has always been devout. 
The tea might have been flung into Boston Bay to the doxol- 
ogy, and Paul Revere’s ride beats out to the music of a psalm 
tune. Thanksgiving and. Fast Day are realities still,—espe- 
cially the former, and we eat our turkey in the spirit of heroes 
who are prepared, if necessary, to take the place of the hapless 
bird, and die for our principles. 
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Because this is so, we need to glance for a moment at the 
religious sentiment in New England. For statesmen and phi- 
losopbers, quite as much as for divines rises the question : 
How is it that the one country in the world which has now no 
State-paid church is so illustrious for its religious life? When 
New England was first colonized, the Puritan spirit was strong 
in the mother country. The royalist captain marched to meet 
the Roundheads beneath a banner of azure silk, friezed with 
silver, and bearing the motto: “For Religion, King, and 
Country.” The Bible was the great intellectual phenomenon 
of the reign of Elizabeth. ‘The whole moral effect which is 
produced, nowadays, by the religious newspaper, the tract, the 
essay, the lecture, the missionary report, the sermon, was,” 
says Mr. Green, “then produced by the.Bible alone. A new 
conception of life and of man superseded the old. A new 
moral and religious impulse spread through every class.” 
“Theology,” in the words of Grotius, “ theology ruled then.” 
The study of the country gentleman and of the higher yeo- 
man, of such men, in fact, as many of the early colonists were, 
pointed toward theology. In the opinion of an historian so 
impartial as Mr. Green, “the whole nation became, in fact, a 
church.” From the land in such a State, so utterly unlike the 
dissipation of the later Stuarts, and the dulness of the Georges, 
sprang New England. “ We all,” I quote from one of the 
oldest of American written constitutions, “came into these 
parts of America to enjoy the liberties of the Gospel in purity 
and peace.” ‘New England,” as it has been truly said, was 
“the colony of conscience.” “The bulk of the early settlers 
were God-fearing farmers from Lincolnshire and the eastern 
counties. They desired, in fact, ‘only the best’ as sharers in 
their enterprise. men driven from their fatherland, not by 
earthly want, or by the greed of gold, or by the lust of 
adventure ; but by the fear of God and the zeal for a godly 
worship.” 

The record of sermons preached on Fast Days, and Thanks- 
givings would present us with an unbroken line of political 
manifestoes ; but the habit of preaching political sermons is 
itself an importation. When James Melvil, and other clergy- 
men, complained to James the First that the king’s common 
talk was invectives against ministers and their doctrine, the 
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royal fool retorted that “the ministers themselves gave him 
occasion to speak of them, never ceasing in their sermons to 
provoke him, and to disgrace him before the people.” This 
characteristic bore transplantation, and has continued to flour- 
ish ever since. It kept pace with the conviction that religion 
is an element in civilization; and that difference of opinion is 
not half so perilous, to the life of a community, as having no 
opinion whatever. It has never been true of New England, 
as it was of Great Britain when Bishop Butler wrote his 
famous Analogy, “that Christianity is not so much as a subject 
for inquiry ; but that it is now at length discovered to be ficti- 
tious,” nor could Bishop Warburton have said had he lived 
here, what he did not hesitate to say of the mother country in 
which he held his diocese: “I have lived to see that fatal 
crisis when religion hath lost its hold on the minds of the 
people.” The religious life of the country, from Portland to 
New Haven, has been intimately bound up with its well-being ; 
and a village which was too poor to sustain one church has 
never yet been found too poor to sustain two. 

At the moment when the genuine English nature was at its 
ripest ; when “the air was exhilerant with intellectual vitality,” 
and when, in Milton’s words, God was “decreeing to begin 
some new and great period,” large numbers of men, represent- 
ing all that was finest in this English spirit, landed on these 
shores. It is difficult to imagine what the sequel would have 
been had the experiment which they tried been attempted by 
Dutch or Germans, by Frenchmen, Spaniards, or Portuguese. 
It is equally difficult to follow the fortunes of a band of cava- 
liers from the profligate ante-chambers of Whitehall ; a company 
of adventurers from the court of Anne; or a detachment of 
squires, such as Fielding has drawn for us, from the England 
of the Second George. When the Pilgrims and the Puritans 
appeared here, the Imperial Policy of Elizabeth was still bear- 
ing its noble fruit; the policy, I mean, which attempted to 
increase the weight of England by increasing the weight of the 
individual Englishman, throughout the world, wherever he 
went. The chivalry of Europe now transferred its battle field 
from the old world to the new; but in changing its quest 
it surrendered none or its grandeur. Such shameless creatures 
as Carr and Villiers ; the half crazy James, and his son Charles, 
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—who lost so little when he lost his head—had no part nor lot 
in this great enterprise. Carver, Bradford, Eaton, Standish, 
Brewster, Winslow, come from an England with which these 
men had no concern. “It was high; they could not attain 
unto it.” It was an England which cherished the truly Eng- 
lish passion for Free Speech, Security of Property, Personal 
Liberty, and a Free Religion. It was an England in whose 
bosom lay, at that hour, deep fountains of civil, intellectual, 
and moral health. It was an England which, under the inspi- 
ration of plain country gentlemen, did what no other country 
has ever done with dignity—took the life of its monarch when 
he had ceased to be anything better than a monarch in name. 
The England of that day was not, as it is now, in the 
hands of the few, but of the many. ‘“ Not less than 160,000 
proprietors who, with their families, must have made up more 
than a seventh of the whole population, derived their subsist- 
ence from little freehold estates.” The Yeomanry were “an 
eminently manly and true-hearted race.” And when the con- 
science of this .fine, independent class stepped on board the 
Mayflower, it was in no spirit of bitterness or malice against 
the land of its birth. “ Farewell, dear England,” was the cry 
which burst from the little company of emigrants as the shores 
of their fatherland faded from their sight. These were not 
such men as later years brought over the same track. They 
were not “leaving their country for their country’s good ; 
they carried with them something more precious than a bundle 
of rags and a light heart; they were no political malcontents, 
boiling over with frothy invectives against imperial tyranny. 
To such quiet massiveness of character as distinguishes many 
of the poor Scotch settlers driven to Canada by the inhumanity 
of the great landed proprietors, and many of the hunger- 
bitten Scandinavians, turning now with streaming eyes from 
the sterile but dearly-loved cliffs of Norway, these first exiles 
added the priceless advantages of gracious manners, fine breed- 
ing, and an ample education. It would be strange, indeed, if 
such an ancestry had not perpetuated its lineaments in the 
native-born citizens of New England; and if I forbear to show 
at further length how remarkably this has been the case, it is 
only because those of my hearers who are to the manner born 
are already sufficiently acquainted with the fact ; and those of 
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us who are not, cannot, without a suspicion of discourtesy, call 
it in question. It is little credit to the New Englander, of the 
present day, if he is manly, cultured, devout, and high spirited ; 
but itis very much the reverse of creditable to him if he be not! 
When Winthrop bade fareweil to the white cliffs of England, 
as the southern coast died away on the horizon, he and his 
companions blessed God for their “ parentage and education.” 
They carried in their hearts the prophesy of all that was to 
happen here in the next 200 years. The War of Independence, 
far distant then, was an assured historical evolution ; and the sub- 
sequent struggles through which this country has fought her 
way to union and peace, could not have been avoided without 
treason to the spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers. The mention of 
such States as Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
may not call up to the mind visions of wealth and luxury ; but 
I dare affirm that it does summon what is grander far—an 
ideal of character. England has founded other colonies 
since; but I name India, Australia, Africa, in vain to arouse 
such emotions as stir the heart of the old nursing mother when 
she looks across the Atlantic and beholds this western child of 
hers. India was the refuge of fortune-hunting scions of great 
families; Australia was largely populated, at first, by crimi- 
nals ; Africa has become a favorite farming ground for young 
adventurers; but New England was planted by character and 
conscience. ‘To character and conscience she has preserved 
her loyalty ever since. And when an Englishman, on his 
travels, finds himself here, he is in the ripe vintage of the 
greatest events, the greatest lives, and the greatest natures of 
the 17th century. Old England has been familiar to him from 
his infancy ; but now, for the first time, he sees that still older 
England which, growing with the growth and strengthening 
with the strength of an eventful history, preserves still the 
brightest and noblest features of its splendid ancestry. 


“ Thus to men cast in an heroic mould 

Came Empire, such as Spaniards never knew— 
Such Empire as beseems the just and true; 
And at the last, almost unsought, came Gold. 


“But He, who rules both calm and stormy days, 
Can guard this people’s heart, this people’s health, 
Safe on the perilous heights of power and wealth, 
As in the straitness of the ancient ways.” 
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ArticLte IL—THE ROMAN LAW AND CALVINISM. 


In discussing the influence exerted by the Roman Law upon 
Calvinism, I include under the term Calvinism not merely 
those peculiar tenets which distinguish the system of the Gene- 
van reformer, but the whole body of doctrine which Calvin put 
forth ; which includes, of course, much that is held in common 
by all churches of Christ. I prefer to use the word “ Calvin- 
ism” rather than the phrase “the current theology,” because 
while the Roman Law has deeply tinctured the current theology 
it has especially affected the Calvinistic scheme. Hence it is in 
the special study of Calvinism that we may best observe the 
influence of the Roman Law upon Christian theology in general. 

When one takes up Calvin’s Institutes, or the Westminster 
Catechism, or a volume of Jonathan Edwards’ or Dr. Hodge’s 
Theology, he can but be impressed, if his attention is called to 
the fact, by the abundant use of terms of jurisprudence. Such 
words as “tribunal,” “decrees,’”’ “ penalties,” “ satisfaction,” 
“obligation,” “merit,” “ debt,” “remission,” “ advocate,” ‘ fed- 
eral headship,” bear witness to the historic fact that our theo- 
logical vocabulary had its birth, to a considerable extent, in a 
forensic atmosphere. In what follows 1 shall seek to illustrate 
how great an influence the Roman jurisprudence in particular 
exercised in determining the points of view from which theo- 
logical questions have been regarded, in marking out the lines 
of theological thought and in suffusing the current theology 
with a legal spirit. 

Every student of Christian doctrine is familiar with the 
fact that in the Divine Providence it was given to the Eastern 
church to work out the problems of theology proper, the doc- 
trine, that is, of the Divine Existence; while to the Western 
church was committed the development of Anthropology in the 
broad sense, that is, the doctrine of the relations in which God 
stands to man and man stands toward God. The acute specu- 
lative genius of the Greeks inclined them to the subtile discus- 
sion of the doctrines of the Trinity and the Person of Christ. 
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The practical genius of the Latin church employed itself, by 
preference with the estate and prospects of man, with the 
doctrines of Sin and of Grace. 

Now, when we consider the moral relations in which God 
stands to man, we find them set forth in Scripture under a two- 
fold imagery. God is represented first, as a Ruler and a Judge; 
secondly, as a Father. In the Old Testament the Divine Being 
is placed before the mind almost exclusively in the former 
relation. In the New Testament, He is exhibited as maintain- 
ing both relations; but especially the Divine Fatherhood is 
brought out in a new and remarkable way. The human mind 
recognizes both these conceptions of deity as reasonable. As 
the establisher and executor of moral law, God may fitly be 
called a judge; as the author of the human spirit made after 
His own likeness and capable even from a state of sin of being 
made partaker of the divine nature, God may fitly be called the 
father of man. It is evident, however, that the fatherly rela- 
tionship is the closer and more personal. The conception of 
God as a judge, on the other hand, rather contemplates men in 
mass viewed as subjects of a moral order. 

It was a characteristic of the ancient world, as distin- 
guished from the modern, that there was a constant inclination 
to view men as component parts of a larger or smaller society 
rather than as individuals. The theory of personal rights has 
been wrought out almost entirely since the Christian era— 
much of it, indeed, within the last few hundred years. In the 
ancient world the individual had no independent existence ; 
he existed for the family and the state. Now, on the contrary, 
we are rather inclined to say that the family and the state 
exist for the benefit of the individual. To the ancient mind 
thus accustomed to merge to a great extent the individual in 
the social mass, the conception of God as a Judge, establishing 
and administering laws for a nation or for all mankind, would 
be more natural and congenial than the conception of Him asa 
Father. It is commonly admitted that revelation is progres- 
sive, adjusting itself to the intellectual and spiritual capacities 
of men to receive it. In this we may see the reason why, in 
the Old Testament, God is regarded as a Judge so much more 
than as a Father. The Jewish mind, sharing as it did to a 
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great extent the current ideas concerning the relations of the 
individual to society, beheld chiefly in the Divine Being the 
mighty administrator of universal righteousness. ‘ O Lord 
God, to whom vengeance belongeth, O God, to whom vengeance 
belongeth, show thyself ; lift up thyself, thou Judge of all the earth.” 

Let us remember, then, that according to the ethical notions 
of the Pagans, and hardly less in the apprehension of the Jews, 
the moral relations subsisting between God and man consti- 
tuted predominantly a judicial system, a system of legal far 
more than filial connections and affinities. This fact has a vast, 
and, as I conceive, a much overlooked bearing upon the forma- 
tion and present aspect of our theologies. Now bearing in 
mind that in the ancient world, among Jews and Gentiles alike, 
the moral relations subsisting between God and man were 
viewed chiefly as legal relations, it becomes a noteworthy fact 
that the working out of the formal theory of these relations 
was effected in an atmosphere saturated with juridical ideas, 
by men trained in the profound and suggestive philosophy of 
the Roman Law, while the results were commended, in the first 
instance at least, to nations* to whom a theology permeated 
with forensic notions was most intelligible and congenial. 

T shall now undertake to trace somewhat in detail the foren- 
sic influences at work in shaping the anthropology of the West- 
ern church. 

As the bent of the Greek mind was metaphysical, that of the 
Roman mind was legal and administrative. The greatest 
names in the Grecian annals are Plato and Aristotle. The 
crowning achievements of the Latin genius were the Roman 
Empire and the mighty and enduring system of the Roman 
Law. “ Law,” says Bunsen, “ was the peculiar domain of the 
Roman.” It was a part of the Latin system of education to 
oblige the children to repeat by rote the code of the decemvirs 
that thus a reverence for law might be stamped upon the 


* “The subtleties of Roman Law as applied to the relations of God and man 
are almost unknown to the East. ‘Forensic justification,’ ‘merit,’ ‘ demerit,’ 
‘ satisfaction,’ ‘imputed,’ * righteousness,’ ‘decrees,’ represent ideas which in the 
Eastern theology have no predominant influence and hardly any words to repre- 
sent them. The few exceptions that occur may be traced directly to accidental 
gusts of Western influence.”— Stanley's Lectures on the Eastern Church, Lect. I. 
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youthful mind. The Roman genius for government was deep- 
ened and expanded by the incessant and multifarious necessi- 
ties of their wide-spread empire. -To Rome modern nations 
owe more than can be expressed. The laws of Justinian have 
permeated all modern legislation and imparted to it many of 
its best characteristics. The Roman Law has been the great 
storehouse of principles, doctrines, and rules for the jurispru- 
dence of Europe. 

Now, the period from the second to the sixth century of the 
Christian era, while the great anthropological questions were 
being discussed in the Roman church, was also the period in 
which the great Roman jurisconsults lived and in which the 
best minds of the nation were absorbed in the study of civil 
law. Sir Henry Maine, in his Ancient Law, gives a graphic 
statement of the general] interest in legal pursuits at this time. 
“For some centuries,” he writes, “before these controversies 
(the anthropological) rose into overwhelming importance, all 
the intellectual activity of the Western Romans had been 
expended on jurisprudence exclusively.”—‘ Through that pur- 
suit lay the approach to wealth, to fame, to office, to the council- 
chamber of the monarch, it may be to the very throne itself.” — 
“The premium on the study of jurisprudence was so enormous 
that there were schools of law in every part of the empire.”— 
“Tn the West it was not only the mental food of the ambitious 
and aspiring but the sole aliment of all intellectual activity.”— 
“No foreign pursuit or taste called off their attention from this 
engrossing occupation.” —(Ancient Law, ch. ix., passim.) This 
is exceedingly strong language, but it is from the pen of one 
accustomed to weigh his words carefully and who knows 
whereof he affirms. It appears, then, that the early theolo- 
gians of the Western church lived, moved, and breathed in an 
atmosphere surcharged with juridical ideas and modes of 
thought; and it was impossible that their theology should not 
strongly partake of the remarkable legal coloring of the age in 
which they lived. 

But this early influence of the Roman law over theological 
speculation was but a small part of its total influence. For to 
the Roman empire succeeded the even mightier and more 
enduring Roman Church; and from the Roman civil law 
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sprang the Roman canon or ecclesiastical law. The character- 
istic of Latin Christianity became that of the old Latin world, 
the strong assertion of authority and a great system of sub- 
ordination. ‘It was the Roman empire” says Milman, “again 
extended over Europe by an universal code and a provincial 
government ; by a hierarchy of religious preetors or proconsuls 
and a host of inferior officers—a restrained and limited freedom 
with an appeal to the spiritual Cesar in the last resort.” This 
continued centralization of authority at Rome, and the great 
amount of civil as well as ecclesiastical power which the 
Papacy acquired, of course necessitated a vast and well-digested 
system of law with which all the higher officials of the church 
were obliged to make themselves more or less familiar. 

When one considers that “the jurisdiction of the church 
extended over all persons in holy orders in every case in which 
they might be involved, over laymen in relation to all matters 
strictly ecclesiastical, that is, questions pertaining to the inter- 
nal order, discipline, doctrines, and observances of the church, 
also over laymen in such matters as marriage, divorce, and 
succession to personal estates of parties dying,”* one can see 
how every ecclesiastical dignitary must have been almost as 
much of a lawyer as a theologian, and that the mental discipline 
of theologians would be largely juristic and would inevitably 
tinge deeply their discussion of theological questions. Just as 
there was a Corpus Juris Civilis, the outgrowth of the dominion 
of the Roman Republic and the Roman empire, so there came 
to be a Corpus Juris Canonici with which it behooved every 
ecclesiastic of eminence to be familiar in order that he might 
discharge intelligently the duties of his office. Thus it will be 
seen that from the second century of the Christian era down to 
the time of the Reformation, the forensic influences that fell 
upon the minds of all theological writers was simply over- 
powering. Never before in the world’s history was there any- 
thing like it. Never probably will there be anything like it 
again. This extraordinary application for centuries of the 
ablest minds of Europe to the study of law concurrent with 
the study of theology could not fail to stamp a very deep 
juridical impress upon theology. 


* Canon Law—Johnson’s Encyclopedia. 
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The way in which this actually came to pass is illustrated 
in the personal history of the men who did most to shape the 
theology of the western church. 

Noting first the earlier Latin fathers, Eusebius speaks of 
Tertullian as “a man accurately acquainted with the Roman 
law,” and his writings manifest an extensive acquaintance with 
judicial terminology. Cyprian was a man of commanding 
legal culture. Minucius Felix was a prominent advocate. In 
the fifth century lived St. Augustine the first great theologian 
of the Western church whose influence over the subsequent 
development of theological thought was profound. St. Augus- 
tine, if not an advocate was a rhetorician and a teacher of 
advocates, and hence acquainted with the civil law in its 
ordinary if not in its more recondite aspects. St. Anselm who 
has been called a second Augustine, and the great Aquinas 
whose Summa Theologiae is the first attempt at a complete 
theological system, were both so exercised in affairs of church 
and State, that their acquaintance with the canon law at least 
must have been considerable. While Calvin himself was 
originally a lawyer and already at the age of twenty a lecturer 
upon law. He had a remarkable aptitude for legal studies 
and gave promise of becoming one of the most eminent lawyers 
of his day. 

I think it will be plain that under these circumstances, the 
forensic way of looking at things must have left a very deep 
impress upon theology. Even in the Scriptures we see in the 
Epistles of Paul* how his familiarity, not with the Jewish law 
only but also with the Roman law, suggested to his mind turns 
of thought and illustrations which do not appear in the writ- 
ings of Peter, and James, and John. The foundation was thus 
laid and the way prepared in which the Roman theologians 
followed as the apostle to the Gentiles had led the way. But 
while Paul used figures of jurisprudence in the way of passing 
illustrations, the theologians of the west tended continually to 
harden these illustrations into rigid dogmas, and to enlarge the 
deductions which they drew from them, and to combine 
them into such a judicial system as Paul himself never had 


dreamed of. 


* See Merivale’s Conversion of the Roman Empire, Lect. IV., note 20. 
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I defined Anthropology as the doctrine of the moral relations 
in which man stands to God and God to man. After writing 
that definition I chanced to stumble upon a definition which 
Ulpian one of the great Roman juriconsults in the third cen- 
tury gives of jurisprudence. “Jurisprudentia est divinarum 
atque humanarum rerum notitia; justi atque injusti scientia,” 
“Justice is the knowledge of things human and divine; the 
science of what is just and what is unjust.” It will be ob- 
served how similar are the two definitions. It need the less 
surprise us that the theologians of the West holding that juris- 
prudence was the knowledge of things human and divine 
should build up their theological systems after the legal spirit 
and legal methods. Under the training which they had 
received and in the legal atmosphere in which they lived they 
could not do otherwise. T'o quote Sir Henry Maine again. 
The theologians by their familiarity with Roman law “ pos- 
sessed a vocabulary as accurate as it was copious, a strict 
method of reasoning, a stock of general propositions on con- 
duct more or less verified by experience and a rigid moral 
philosophy. It was impossible that they should not select 
from the questions indicated by the Christian records, those 
which had affinity with the order of speculations to which they 
were accustomed, and that their manner of dealing with these 
questions should not borrow something from their forensic 
habits.” —Ancient Law, ch. ix. It was the study of the Roman 
law which gave birth to the “frame of mind to which the 
problems of Western theology proved so congenial, to the 
phraseology in which these problems were stated and to the 
style of reasoning employed in their solution. As soon as the 
Western church ceased to sit at the feet of the Greeks and 
began to ponder out a theology of its own, the theology proved 
to be permeated with forensic ideas and couched in forensic 
phraseology. It is certain that this substratum of law in West- 
ern theology lies exceedingly deep.” —Ancient Law, ch. ix. 

The connection between the speculations of the Greek phi- 
losophers, and those of the Greek theologians, the fact that the 
latter were the lineal descendants of the former is plain to 
casual observation and is familiar even to the lay student of 
doctrine. But the fact that as the Eastern theology was born 
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in a climate of Greek metaphysics, so the Western theology was 
born in a climate of Roman law, and that the great Roman 
lawyers were in no small measure the fathers of the Latin 
theology as Plato and Aristotle were the fathers of Greek 
theology is a fact which has been much less observed, but a 
fact which is well worthy of remembrance, and of fuller inves- 
tigation than it has yet received. 

In the space that remains to me, I wish briefly to point out 
certain doctrines of the current theology which, coming down to 
us through Augustine, Anselm, Aquinas, and more especially 
Calvin, bear manifest traces of the forensic origin of their forms 
of statement. 

Calvin’s theology is systematically set forth in the work to 
which he gave the name of “ The Institutes.” The name bears 
witness to the juridical spirit in which it was conceived. The 
Institutes of Gaius and the Institutes of Justiniau were famous 
treatises on Roman Law, by great Roman lawyers. With the 
Institutes of Justinian, Calvin had doubtless become very 
familiar in the days of his legal studies and he must have 
greatly admired them. Hence, probably, the selection of the 
same title for his own great work which he hoped, perhaps, to 
make for theology what the Institutes of Justinian had been 
during a thousand years for the civil law. 

As we read the Institutes of Calvin, we see that the corner- 
stone of the whole structure is his doctrine of the Sovereignty 
of God. He lays that down so strongly as almost to seem to 
teach that sin came into the world by the direct agency of God 
and that God’s arbitrary will is the sole source of distinction 
between right and wrong. He does not, I think, teach this. 
On the contrary, when called to account for certain extreme 
expressions contained in the Institutes on this point, he writes: 
“T distinctly affirm that God makes no decree without the 
best cause ; which, if to-day it is hidden from us, at the last 
day will appear.”* But he does use in the Institutes language 
like this: “ The will of God is the highest rule of justice ; so 
that what He wills must be considered just, for this very reason, 
because He wills it. When it is inquired, therefore, why the 
Lord did so, the answer must be: ‘Because He would.’ But 


* Opera (Amst. Ed.), tom. viii., 1638. 
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if you go further and ask why He so determined, you are in 
search of something greater and higher than the will of God, 
which can never be found.” —Book IIL. ch. xxiii., §2. Exceed- 
ingly strong language this, and language which, as we have 
just seen, he afterwards found occasion to qualify. But you 
will see that by smaller men than himself, Calvin’s idea of 
Sovereignty could easily be exaggerated into Supralapsarian- 
ism, which maintains that God’s sheer will is the ultimate 
ground of right or wrong, independent of what the human 
conscience may affirm. This latter idea, doubtless, is the 
impression which Calvinism as a system has left upon many 
minds. Men have been led to feel that the Divine Being pre- 
sided, so to speak, over the Supreme Court of the Universe; 
that from His decree there could be no appeal, barely and 
solely because it was His decree. They might feel that their 
case had been unjustly decided. But, never mind that, de- 
cided it had been; and back of that decision it was impossible 
to go. If the disquieted soul resigned itself to the decree of 
the Judge, it was not brought to do so through trust in the 
love of God, but rather through a conviction of His justice. 
The distressed spirit was bidden to prostrate itself upon the 
floor of the court-room rather than to cast itself into the arms 
of the Heavenly Father. I speak in figures because I think 
one may thus best express the difference between the atmos- 
phere of the Calvinistic theology and the atmosphere of the 
last words of Jesus in Gethsemane and upon the cross. “The 
cup which my Father giveth me shall I not drink of it.”— 
“ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

Now, this overbearing if not crushing sense of the Divine 
Sovereignty which Calvinism produces originated, I conceive, 
in the extreme deference to arbitrary authority which was 
characteristic of the ancient world in general, but which found 
its fullest embodiment and exposition in the great system of 
the Roman Law. 

Augustine, whom Calvin often quotes, was saturated with 
this legal habit of thought. Indeed, one may say it pervaded 
all society down to the approach of the French Revolution. 
The doctrine of the divine right of kings could have been 
maintained only in a society which felt very strongly the 
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sacredness of bare authority and was not much disposed to 
question on what foundation the authority rested. ‘“ Where- 
fore,” writes Calvin himself in his discussion of civil govern- 
ment in his Institutes, “Wherefore if we are inhumanly 
harassed by a cruel prince; if we are rapaciously plundered by 
an avaricious or luxurious one; if we are neglected by an 
indolent one ; or if we are persecuted on account of piety by an 
impious and sacrilegious one, let us first call to mind our own 
transgressions against God, which He undoubtedly chastises by 
these scourges. Thus our impatience will be restrained by 
humility. Let us, in the next place, consider that it is not our 
province to remedy these evils.” —Jnst., Book IV., ch. xx., § 29. 
One sees in these words very clearly the difference between the 
spirit of Calvin’s age and our own, regarding the general 
question of Sovereignty, and how natural it was for men in his 
day to contemplate God as a King and a Judge and to look up 
to Him rather in a legal than a filial spirit. 

Let us consider next Calvin’s doctrine of Imputation. This 
is two-fold, including the imputation of Sin and of Righteous- 
ness. Imputation 3s a Scriptural phrase used both in the Old 
Testament and the New. It is used to express a simple and 
natural idea, viz: that where a man has such faith in the 
righteousness of God as moves him to righteousness on his own 
part, God no longer regards and treats him as a sinner but as 
righteous. But in Calvin and his successors we find that 
Imputation has assumed the rigid shape of a great legal theory 
wrought out under the influence of the dominant conceptions 
of Roman Jurisprudence. 

There were two kindred theories deeply imbedded in the 
civil law of the Romans, which appear to have had a marked 
influence in shaping the theological dogma of Imputation as it 
has been currently taught. One of these was the theory of 
Patria Potestas, the other the theory of Universal Successior. 

First, the theory of Patria Potestas. “The Roman father,” 
says Prof. Hadley in his lectures on Roman Law, “had the jus 
vite et necis, the right recognized by law to take the life of his 
child. Down to the Christian era, every citizen of the republic 
who had a living father was unable to hold property, unable 
to acquire anything for himself, wholly dependent on his father 
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in property and person, liable to be chastised, to be sold into a 
kind of slavery, to be put to death. This power included not 
only his own children but also the children of his sons and 
those of his sons’ sons.”—Jntrod. to Roman Law, ch. v. Sub- 
sequent modifications-were introduced, but the rights of a 
father over the property of his son were only slightly affected 
by these changes, even in Justinian’s day. 

The other theory was the theory of Universal Succession. I 
will quote here the words of Sir Henry Maine: “We must 
endeavor to collect under one conception the whole set of legal 
relations, duties no less than rights, in which each one of us 
stands to the rest of the world. ‘This is a wnzversilas juris. A 
universal succession is a succession to a universitas juris.’ The 
most important of all under the Roman Law was Hereditas or 
Inheritance. Inheritance was a universal succession occurring 
at death. The Heres or heir stepped at once into all the rights 
and duties of the dead man.”—Ancient Law, ch. vi., passim. 
It was originally a continuance of the rights and obligations of 
the family from one to another, the family having thus the 
distinctive characteristic of a corporation that it never died. 

It is evident that here was a legal mould all ready for the 
plastic doctrine of Imputation to be poured in and to harden. 
Now Calvin was not, to be sure,a Roman. But St. Augus- 
tine, whose theology as regards Original Sin and Divine Grace, 
profoundly influenced all who came after him and to whom 
Calvin continually appeals; St. Augustine was a Roman, and 
the theory which pervaded Roman society that the children 
and the children’s children were only a part of the father, and 
that the whole legal status of a man was transmitted by univer- 
sal succession to his descendants, theories influencing in vari- 
ous ways, to which I cannot now allude, Roman modes of 
thought ; these theories could not but affect powerfully Augus- 
tine’s conception of the relations of mankind to their first 
father, Adam. To one familiar with the Roman Law, the 
theological expression that all men were in the first man has a 
very familiar sound. 

In the language which Calvin uses on this subject you will 
see how, like St. Augustine, he regards the matter from the 
stand-point of the Roman Law. “The Scripture proclaims,” 

VOL. IIT. 32 
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he writes, ‘ that all men were in the person of their first father 
sentenced to eternal death.” —(Jnsi. IIL., 28, 7.)—“ There was in 
Adam such a spring of corruption that it is transfused from 
parents to children in a perpetual stream. But the cause of the 
contagion is not in the substance of the body or of the soul ; 
but because it was ordained of God that the gifts which he con- 
ferred on the first man should by him be preserved or lost both 
for himself and for all his posterity.”—(Jns¢. IL, 1, 7.)—‘ Our 
perdition is only a consequence of our degenerating from our 
primitive condition.” The way in which Calvin uses the 
plural pronoun here, in reference to what was purely Adam’s 
estate and not ours, shows how his thought was colored with 
the civil law conception of the legal identity of a man and his 
heirs-at-law. 

But the same notion finds expression in modern Calvinism. 
In an article in Johnson’s Cyclopedia on Imputation, by the 
younger Dr. Hodge, it is said: “The reatus pena, or jusi 
liability to punishment, may be charged to the account of 
other persons than the actual transgressor when those other 
persons stand in such a relation to the actual transgressor as 
for any reason to be justly responsible for his action. To im- 
pute sin or guilt, therefore, is to charge the /eyal responsibility 
for transgression upon anyone as the ground of judicial process. 
Thus the guilt reatus pene of Adam’s act of apostasy was 
imputed or charged to the account of all his descendants who 
are punished together with him.” Dr. Hodge's affirmation that 
we are all “ legally responsible ” for Adam’s sin, and the whole 
phraseology of his definition of Imputation shows clearly, I 
think, that the Calvinistic doctrine on the subject, as it is 
currently held, owes its form in part to legal rather than to 
scriptural modes of thought. 

By a similar transformation of a scriptural image into an 
elaborate legal theory, it has come about that the doctrine of 
the imputed righteousness of Christ is made offensive to many 
minds. It has been made to seem singularly like the Romish 
doctrine of the transference of the merits of the saints to other 
persons than themselves. When for example Dr. Hodge de- 
fines Merit (Johnson’s Hncyc., article Imputation), as “* worthi- 
ness of reward which may be imputed or credited to all who 
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by previous union or stipulation may have rights involved in 
the action of the meritorious agent’—and righteousness as 
“that which satisfies law, all that constitutes the condition of 
acceptance or of reward, i. e. of forensic justification,” the lan- 
guage certainly savors strongly of the court-room, and one falls 
to wondering why “by previous stipulation” made in the 
Supreme Court of the universe the saints may not, as the 
Romanists hold, be permitted to pass over their merits to other 
individuals. When one sees to what a pass this legal way of 
logking at things had come in Luther's time in the Romish 
church, one can feel in a measure the force of a remark of 
Bishop Hampden’s, that “the word pena alone gave oppor- 
tunity for introducing into religion all the subtle casuistry and 
technical distinctions of civil law.” One can see also that it 
was impossible for the Reformers, especially Calvin, who was 
deeply read in the canon and civil law to escape from the 
traditional Roman view of the position of man as a criminal 
before the Divine tribunal. 

Another point where the influence of the Roman law may 
be seen is in the theological treatment of sin as a debt. 

The Roman sense of the exceeding obligation of a debtor to 
his creditor was very strong. It is shown in the fact (we again 
quote language of Prof. Hadley in his lectures on Roman Law) 
that the hold of the creditor was over the person of the debtor. 
Even when the debtor had been prosecuted and condemned to 
pay, if he still failed to pay, the creditor could not touch his 
property. But he could seize his person, and in the first cen- 
turies of the republic, after holding him in rigorous confine- 
ment for sixty days, if judgment still failed he could sell him 
as a slave or put him to death. If the debtor died, this claim 
passed over to his legal heir who represented and continued 
his legal personality.”"—Jntrod. to Roman Law, p. 246. 

Now the conception of the relation of man to God as that of 
a debtor to his creditor having the sanction of Scripture, has 
been taken up by the theologians and powerfully emphasized. 
It would be unnecessary,” says Calvin, “and consequently ab- 
surd for Christ to be loaded with a curse except in order to 
discharge the debts due from others, and thereby to obtain a 
righteousness for them.”—Jnsé., Book IL., ch. xvii., § 4. This 
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conception of sin as a debt has always been rather a favorite 
one in the popular theology. It furnishes a familiar and vivid 
illustration to the common mind. It has the disadvantage, 
however, as it is sometimes used of bringing the mind into a 
hard and mercenary atmosphere, and of making guilt seem 
something external to the sinner himself, of which he can be 
relieved if only somebody else can be persuaded to assume the 
obligation. Thus the tendency is to make the punishment 
seem of more consequence than the sin and to degrade salva- 
tion into a mere escape from the pains of hell.* 


*The savage hold of the Roman creditor upon his debtor as reproduced in 
the Calvinistic theology, and the legal mercenary spirit which is sometimes made 
to mark the popular presentation of the Atonement, is exemplified in a little article 
by Christmas Evans, which I encountered lately in a Sunday school paper. It is 
brief and I transcribe it. 

“ Suppose a large graveyard, surrouhded by a high wall, with only one entrance 
—a large iron gate, which is fast bolted. Within these walls are thousands and 
tens of thousands of human beings, of all ages and of all classes, by one epidemic 
disease bending to the grave. The grave yawns to swallow them, and they must 
all die. There is no balm to relieve them, no physician there: they must perish. 
This is the condition of man as a sinner; all, all have sinned, and the soul that 
sinneth shall die. While man was in this deplorable state, Mercy, an attribute of 
Deity came down and stood at the gate, looked at the scene, and wept over it, 
exclaiming, ‘Oh that I might enter! I would bind up their wounds; I would 
relieve their sorrows; I would save their souls.’ While Mercy stood weeping at 
the gate, an embassy of angels, commissioned from the court of heaven to some 
other world, passing over, paused at the sight; and heaven forgave that pause. 
Seeing Mercy standing there, they cried, ‘ Mercy, Mercy, can you not enter? Can 
you look upon this scene, and not pity? Can you pity, and not relieve?’ Mercy 
replied, ‘I can see ;’ and in her tears she added, ‘I pity, but cannot relieve.’— 
‘Why can you not enter?’—‘Oh!’ said Mercy, ‘Justice has barred the gate 
against me, and I cannot, must not, unbar it.’ At this moment. Justice himself 
appeared, as it were to watch the gate. The angels inquired of him, ‘ Why will 
you not let Mercy in?’ Justice replied, ‘My law is broken, and it must be 
honored: die they or Justice must.’ At this, there appeared a form among the 
angelic band, like unto the Son of God, who, addressing himself to Justice, said, 
‘What are thy demands?’ Justice replied, ‘My terms are stern and rigid. I 
must have sickness for their health; I must have ignominy for their honor; I 
must have death for life; without the shedding of blood, there is no remission.’ 
—‘ Justice,’ said the Son of God, ‘I accept thy terms. On me be this wrong, and 
let Mercy enter.’—‘ When,’ said Justice, ‘ will you perform this promise?’ Jesus 
replied, * Four thousand years hence, upon the hill of Calvary, without the gates 
of Jerusalem, I will perform it in my own person.’ The deed was prepared and 
signed in the presence of the angels of God. Justice was satisfied; and Mercy 
entered, preaching salvation in the name of Jesus. The deed was committed to 
the patriarchs; by them to the kings of Israel and the prophets; by them it was 
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It will be found that this forensic theory of sin as a debt 
was vigorously set forth by the theologians of the Romish 
church, notably by Anselm,* that from thence it passed over 
with certain modifications into Calvinistic theology, where its 
influence has not been altogether healthy, and that in brief it is 
an inheritance to a very considerable degree from the juristic 
modes of thought of the Latin fathers. This will be made 
more apparent perhaps if we consider the Calvinistic doctrine 
that Christ in order to make the atonement endured a degree 
of punishment equal in amount to the pains which the redeemed 
would have suffered under the penalties of eternal justice. 

Among the early theologians the idea obtained that the 
death of Christ was a ransom paid to the devil by which men 
were delivered from his power. For this notion of a conflict 
between God’s grace and the rights of the devil, as asserted 
even by Augustine, De Jab., Arbitrio III. 10, Anselm sub- 
stitutes the notion of a conflict between the justice and the 
goodness of God, in which the death of Christ was a satisfaction 
rendered to justice. Anselm’s doctrine was the familiar one 
that as sin is committed against an infinite God, the guilt of 
men is infinitely great, and must therefore be atoned for by a 
punishment of infinite severity. If this punishment were to 
fall on the human race all mankind must suffer eternal damna- 
tion. But Christ, as at oncé God and man, is able to discharge 
the infinite debt. In like manner Calvin maintained,—we 
quote his own words—(Jnst., IT., 16, 10), concerning Christ’s 
descent into hell. “If Christ had died merely a corporeal 
preserved till Daniel’s seventy weeks were accomplished ; and, at the appointed 
time, Justice appeared on the hill of Calvary, aad Mercy presented to him the 
important deed. ‘ Where,’ said Justice, ‘is the Son of God?’ Mercy answered, 
‘Behold him at the bottom of the hill, bearing his own cross,’ and then he 
departed, and stood aloof at the hour of trial. Jesus ascended the hill, while in 
his train followed his weeping church. Justice immediately presented him with 
the important deed, saying, ‘ This is the day when this bond is to be executed.’ 
When he received it, did he tear it in pieces, and give it to the winds of heaven? 
No; he nailed it to his cross, exclaiming, ‘It is finished!’ Justice called on holy 
fire to come down, and consume the sacrifice. Holy fire descended: it swallowed 
his humanity ; but, when it touched his divinity, it expired, and there was dark- 
ness over the whole heavens; but, glory to God in the highest! on earth peace, 
and good will to men.” 


* Anselm defines sin as “not paying to God what we owe Him,”—“ Non aliud 
peccare quam Deo non reddere debitum.” 
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death, no end would have been accomplished by it; it was 
requisite also that he should feel the severity of the divine 
vengeance in order to appease the wrath of God and to satisfy 
his justice. Not only the body of Christ was given as the 
price of our redemption, but there was another greater and 
more excellent ransom since he suffered in his soul the dreadful 
torments of a person condemned and irretrievably lost.” That 
Christ descended into hell, that he might there suffer the pangs 
of a damned soul—is Calvin’s explanation of the article, “ He 
descended into hell.” Dr. A. A. Hodge, in our own day, 
apparently accepts the Anselmic idea that sin is an infinite 
evil and affirms—we use his own words, that* “Christ made 
atonement for the sins of men by vicariously suffering the legal 
penalty of death to which they were condemned, “and thus 
expiated the guilt of sin and propitiated the justice of God.” 

Now the very word Satisfaction which is employed so 
freely in theories of the atonement was a technical term of 
Roman law and has come down from that source and is in 
use in the civil law of our own day. One can easily see how 
in the case of trained lawyers like Anselm and Calvin the 
very use of the word Satisfactio bore them at once into a 
legal atmosphere, and disposed them to work out the theory 
of the atonement as if it were a legal problem. We cannot 
understand, it seems to me, the history of the doctrine of the 
Atonement unless we bear in mind that in its main features 
the theory was wrought out from a juridical standpoint by 
men whose minds had been formed chiefly by the discipline of 
the Roman law. 

Another indirect but powerful influence exerted by the spirit 
of Roman law upon theology may be observed in the rigor 
with which, until very recent times, heresy has been treated 
in the Western church. The idea was deeply imbedded in the 
Roman law that religion was an affair of State. The Romans 
indeed exercised a certain religious toleration. Conquered 
states were allowed to retain their own religions—which were 
included by law in the list of permitted religions—religiones 
licitae. But foreigners who came to Rome were obliged to 
worship there their own national deities. And a Roman citizen 


* Johnson’s Pncyclop., art. Atonement. 
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could be allowed to join in the observance of such foreign 
rites only by a special decree of the senate. Judaism was a 
religio licita, but Christianity was not. Hence, Tertullian says, 
the taunt was thrown out against the Christians, “non licet esse 
vos,” “ you are not permitted by the laws.” In all this appears 
the principle of the Roman law which underlay even the 
partial toleration that it authorized, that a religion was a mat- 
ter for civil control and ordering, that a religion, as we said 
before, was a State affair. It need not surprise us then that 
the earliest authors of notable treatises against heresies are found 
in the Latin church. Irenaeus + 202 A. D., and Tertullian + 
before 240. “With the conjunction of Church and State,” 
says Dr. Krauth, “ heresy came to be regarded as also a civil 
offence, in the nature of a double treason, and was punished 
by the magistracy with forfeiture of office and dignities, de- 
privation of the right of bequeathing and receiving bequests, 
with confiscation of property, and death.” The first execution 
for heresy was in 385 A.D. It has been the established policy 
of the Roman Catholic Church that heresy is an offense to be 
brought before the courts of law. This idea that heresy 
should be dealt with by the civil power passed over to the 
Reformed churches. Calvin formally argues in favor of the 
capital punishment of obstinate heretics, and in the case of 
Servetus he wrote to Farel, “I hope the sentence will at least 
be capital.” It is not yet two hundred years since a young 
man was put to death in Scotland for heresy under a statute 
against blasphemy; and milder civil penalties, witness the 
legal status of English Dissenters, have survived in the most 
enlightened Protestant countries down to the present day. Is 
it too much to add that the odium which is still apt to be 
directed against those who differ from accepted theological 
standards owes something of its persistency and bitterness to 
influences arising from Roman Imperialism and the Roman 
Civil and Canon Law ? 

Nor is it altogether fanciful, we suspect, if one detects the 
sway of legal habits of thought in the theological manner of 
citing proof-texts wherein theologians often appeal, not to the 
underlying spirit of the whole Scripture, but to the letter of 
detached utterances. So that theological discussion comes 
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often to be largely a citation of conflicting authorities and the 
argument proceeds in a thin external way upon the bare letter 
of the law. The Rabbinical literature had illustrated at an 
earlier day this tendency on the part of minds trained in legal 
study; medieval literature exhibits similar results flowing 
from a discipline in the Roman law. I recall a curious illus- 
tration of the extent to which this barren citation of authori- 
ties from Scripture has sometimes been pushed. In the 
contention between the English and French kings concerning 
the legitimate title to the throne of France, the dignity was 
claimed by English advocates for their king because it was 
said in the book of Numbers: “If a man die and have no 
son then ye shall cause his inheritance to pass unto his daugh- 
ter.” The Scripture quoted in reply by the French advocates 
was: “Consider the lilies of the field how they grow; they 
toil not, neither do they spin.’”’ Whence it was gravely argued 
that since the arms of France were lilies which do not spin, the 
throne of France could not according to the law of Scripture 
be occupied by women who do spin; and hence the Salic law 
was really of divine origin. This seems highly ludicrous 
but it is only an extreme instance of the treatment of Scrip- 
ture as if it were a legal codex, from any chapter and verse of 
which citations might be made and beyond the dull letter of 
which there could be no appeal. This vicious fashion of 
interpreting Scripture will be recognized I think as not wholly 
extinct in our own day. 

Finally the passion for working up all the moral relations 
subsisting between the Creator and mankind into a system, 
with all its parts nicely inter-adjusted, if it is not directly due 
to the study of Roman Law, springs at least in part from the 
Roman genius for organization, of which the Roman Law is 
the most wonderful and enduring product. Even in the dia- 
letics of the Scholastic philosophy the controlling spirit setting 
metes and bounds which must not be passed, and guiding all 
discussion toward practical ends, came from Rome rather than 
from Athens. This prevailing forensic influence in philosophy 
and theology is indicated, as we have already suggested, in the 
name which Calvin gave to his great work, The Institutes, just 
indeed as a little later we come upon The Institutes of Turretin, 
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his theological successor at Geneva. The Latin races have 
been marked by a love for exactness and clear-cut form in 
their intellectual work; what the French call netteéé, or pre- 
cision and perspicuity. Calvin was a Frenchman ; and as we 
find Dante laying off the world of departed spirits into divis- 
ions and subdivisions in careful geometric circles, so we see 
Calvin and his successors, especially in Scotland and America, 
bent on reducing the moral universe to an order so complete 
that, as good housekeepers say, “‘ You can get up in the darkest 
night and lay your hand on whatever you want.” This pas- 
sion for system has its advantages; but it has serious disad- 
vantages as well; one of which is that there are apt to appear 
within a few years things in heaven and earth undreamed of 
in our philosophy, and the due consideration of which com- 
pels a general overhauling, amid much alarm and lamentation, 
of the whole system which its inventors thought they had got 
nicely settled and fixed forever. 

But an end must be made of this paper. Before we close 
jet us revert a moment to the thought which was advanced at 
the outset. We repeat that the prime distinction between the 
theology of Calvin and the theology which is now disputing its 
place is that in Calvinism God was regarded chiefly as a King 
and a Judge, while in the modern theology He is regarded chiefly 
asa Father. Everyone must see that the Fatherhood of God is a 
doctrine which has come greatly into the foreground in the 
present century. The marked stress laid upon it is manifest 
when one reads the writings of such representative men as 
Ernest Naville, at Geneva, Erskine of Linlathen, in Scotland, 
Maurice and Robertson, in England, Bushnell and Phillips 
Brooks, in America. It is no less evident in the sermons, 
the hymns, and the prayers that we hear weekly in our accus- 
tomed places of worship. Take the prayers of the men in our 
churches who are seventy years old or more and what a differ- 
ent conception of the Deity they reveal from that which is now 
commonly entertained. 

Corresponding to this change in the manner of regarding the 
Divine Being may be observed, we think, a change in the man- 
ner of regarding the moral end subserved by the earthly life of 
man. Formerly the earthly life was viewed almost exclusively 
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as a probation, so exclusively that as in the Romish church he 
who turned his back altogether on the ordinary pursuits and 
pleasures of the world was regarded as meriting in the highest 
degree the divine favor. Something of the same ascetic spirit 
springing from the same fundamental conception of the relations 
between this world and the world to come has been not alto- 
gether unknown to Protestantism. In our day, however, the 
tendency is to view the earthly life as an education rather than 
a probation. Lessing’s Education of the Human Race, pub- 
lished just one hundred years ago, has perhaps contributed 
most originally and powerfully to this change of view. This 
new theological standpoint is most manifest in the writings of 
the school to which Maurice and Erskine belong, and also 
among the Unitarian theologians. But it appears everywhere 
tinging the utterances even of those who would probably if 
questioned formally disavow it. This modern view of the 
earthly life of man as an education rather than a probation 
appears to be the natural result of laying stress on the filial 
relation subsisting between man and the Divine Being. 

One of the most important questions before the Christian 
church to-day is—Whether God shall be regarded as first a 
Father and then a King and Judge of men, or whether He is 
primarily a King and a Judge and secondarily and only toa 
part of the human race a father. Calvinism emphasizes the 
fact that God is King and Judge and represents Him as a 
Father only to believers. In this Calvinism appears to be in 
error. When we find Jesus using such language as that con- 
tained in the Sermon on the mount, Matt. v. 44-48,* it would 
seem as if Jesus, addressing as he was a mixed assemblage of 
people was assuring them of the universal fatherhood of God 
manifested in his care for his disobedient as well as his obedient 
children, and as if upon this ground he was urging all the 
multitude to be imitators of God in ministering graciously 
to the sinful as well as to the holy. Again, what else than 

* “ But I say unto you love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you and persecute 
you; that ye may be the children of your father which is in heaven; for he maketh 


his sun to rise on the evil and on the good and sendeth “ain on the just and on 
the unjust. .... Be ye therefore perfect even as your father which is in heaven 


is perfect.” 
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the universal fatherhood of God can we infer from the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. Are we not most clearly given to 
understand that the father had a fatherly love for his boy 
even while he was away in the haunts of sin. Yet more, is 
it not a significant fact that in the gospel of John, which is 
recognized as setting forth the profoundest conceptions which 
the Bible contains of the relations between the human soul and 
God, the judicial functions of God are alluded to only five or 
six times, while God is spoken of as a father more than a hun- 
dred times, and Christ and his followers are alluded to as sons 
of God many times besides. May not this fact reasonably con- 
firm us in the conviction that the filial spirit in which modern 
theology regards God, comes nearer to the highest truth than 
the prostrate and terrified attitude which the medieval theol- 
ogy maintained before the awful Judge. I say the medizval 
theology ; for the earliest theology of the church seems to be 
more in affinity with the modern spirit. It is well to remem- 
ber that the Apostle’s Creed begins, I believe in God the 
Father Almighty, and the Lord’s prayer begins not with an 
invocation to a remote and majestic Sovereign, but with the 
words, Our Father which art in heaven. 

And yet the conception of God as a Father must certainly 
not be suffered to displace our conception of Him as King and 
Judge. The two conceptions are not incompatible. On the 
contrary in every coherent system of theology they must be 
interfused. Here as elsewhere the solution of surface difficul- 
ties and the harmonizing of apparent contradictions will be 
found in the life and words of Him who is the truth. For con- 
current with Jesus’ doctrine of the Fatherhood of God goes his 
doctrine of the Kingdom of God. Each is the complement of 
the other. Because God is our Father He becomes also our 
Ruler and our Judge. The Old Testament writers commonly 
beheld Him as One upon a throne of judgment, but now and 
again they caught glimpses of Him asa Father. In the New 
Testament for the first time He is revealed principally as a 
Father but His royal and judicial function is not allowed to 
sink out of sight. Still he orders by His supreme will the 
affairs of the universe. This difference between the earlier and 
the later conception appears however. To the vision of the 
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prophets more frequently the kingdom of righteousness was to 
be established by force. In the utterances of Christ and his 
apostles this strain does not indeed altogether disappear. But 
the sons of thunder who would fain call down fire from heaven 
in imitation of Elijah are rebuked with the words, “ Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son of man is 
not come to destroy men’s lives but to save them;” and the 
kingdom of righeousness is proclaimed as a kingdom whose law 
is love: a kingdom which is to grow and spread abroad by the 
continual adoption into it of subjects who are made subjects 
by becoming the obedient children of the father in heaven. 
“The manifestation of the Sons of God” is represented as the 
end of creation and the completion of the kingdom of heaven. 
When all men receive God as their father then and not till then 
will the universal kingdom be established. 

The vital spring of personal religion is the deep conscious- 
ness that God is my Father. But my idea of God will be 
inevitably dwarfed and made either weak and sentimental or 
hard and severe unless I think of Him as sustaining that same 
relation also to all mankind. So that by very virtue of His 
universal Fatherhood, God appears as in the truest and loftiest 
sense a King and a Judge, exercising his power, wisdom and 
love in ordering all the relations which the members of the 
human race sustain toward one another and toward Himself. 
We belittle God unless we think of Him as King and Judge 
as well as Father. Calvinism has erred in following too closely 
in the footsteps of Judaism. Regarding God too exclusively 
as the monarch of the universe, it has tended to perpetuate the 
legal spirit in Christians rather than to foster that spirit of 
adoption which cries Abba, Father. The amazing moval 
force of Calvinism and its great blessings for mankind have 
sprung from its profoundly true and wise exaltation of the 
Almighty Ruler. The stormy times in which its teachings 
took mightiest hold upon the hearts of men needed a special 
emphasis laid upon the doctrine of the Sovereignty of a Right- 
eous God. So, as we read the pages of history, we see how 
Calvinism has wrought in some of the noblest minds an intense 
humility, an utter dependence on God, a contempt for the 
things of earth, an ardent spirituality, a purity, self-abnegation 
and heroism such as hardly find a parallel. 
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But the difficulty with Calvinism, as such eulogists of it as 
Mr. Froude and Mr. Carlyle unconsciously to themselves sug- 
gest, is that it tends to set Power above Love as the Divine 
Instrument for subduing and controlling the hearts of men. 
As in the pagan drama of the Prometheus Bound, Force and 
Strength are made or rather seem to be made the heavenly 
messengers. Calvinism does not sufficiently place a Father 


upon the throne of the universe. So it often loses sight of © 


the welfare of the individual in a coldly benevolent calcula- 
tion of what the welfare of the largest number may require. 
Cromwell’s massacre at Drogheda and Mr. Carlyle’s elaborate 
vindication of it may illustrate what I mean. For good men’s 
ideas of what is righteousness on earth are apt to color their 
ideas of what the divine righteousness may be. 

Calvinism, like the Roman Empire and like the Roman 
hierarchy in the middle ages, has had its great and beneficent 
work to do for humanity—a work which, perhaps, could have 
been done by no otheragency. But out of the current Protestant 
theology certain Calvinistic features which were deeply stamped 
upon Calvinism by the Roman Law may now, I think, in 
the Divine Providence be seen disappearing. It is probable 
that they have served their day and that their mission is accom- 
plished. The Spirit who is the guide of the church of Christ 
into all truth, seems to be making a truth which Calvinism 
neglected to be the new center of theology. That truth is the 
Fatherhood of God as revealed to the world through the Son- 
ship of Jesus Christ our Lord. The correlation of this truth 
with the great doctrine of Divine Sovereignty for which 
Calvinism witnessed, may be found in these words of the 
apostle Peter : 

“ And if ye call on the Father who without respect of persons 
judgeth according to every man’s work, pass the time of your 
sojourning in fear.” 

In these words of the apostle John : 

“Tf any man sin we have an advocate (not with the judge 
but) with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” 

And finally in these words of our Saviour : 

“‘ Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a litle 
child he shall not enter therein.” 
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Articte III.—PHYSIOLOGY VS. PHILOSOPHY.* 


In this exceedingly practical and luxurious age, when the 
movement of one’s finger ends in San Francisco may be heard 
half around the globe; when we may determine the elemental 
structure of a star the rays of whose light have been millions 
of years in reaching our earth, almost as surely as if it was near 
us; when the common people of a nation of 45,000,000 live in 
a daily luxury of food and home, which fifty years ago only 
the wealthy could have, and all by means of the wonderful 
advances made by science, it is not surprising that there exists 
in the very sound of its name a fascination which belongs to 
that of no other general term so often heard in these days. 

On the other band, when we remember how long and how 
patiently the brightest minds, the keenest intellects have been 
devoted to the study and elaboration of philosophy, and with 
what exceedingly meager results so far as practical advantage 
in the way of material wealth and physical comfort is con- 
cerned, we may not wonder that this name has, in these latter 
days, lost much of its former charm for minds which are eager 
to push forward in the grand struggle for wealth or fame. 
Indeed, there seems to be a kind of stigma attached to the 
term Metaphysics by the active, investigating minds of to-day ; 
there is thought to be something so unreal, so unpractical in 
its study, as compared with that of science, that its claims and 
advantages in helping to elucidate some of the yet unsolved 
problems of life would appear to be in danger of being over- 
looked, if not forgotten. It is but fair, however, to remember 
that in the ages gone by, some of the grandest discoveries the 
human mind has ever made—discoveries by means of which 
science itself has been made possible and built up step by step, 
discoveries some of which have made known our relation to 
the universe of worlds outside our own, have come to us through 
the door of philosophy, and while science was in the cradle of 
infancy. It may not, therefore, be wholly unprofitable to 


* Read before the New England Psychological Society, March 9th, 1880. 
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compare some of the more important claims of both science 
and philosophy, in helping to elucidate the still apparently un- 
settled problem of life and mind in their relation to body, in 
which as psychologists we have so large an interest. 

In this proceeding I shall contrast to some extent the views 
of physiology with those of philosophy ; intimating, also, as far 
as may be necessary to my purpose, points of agreement be- 
tween the two. 

I shall refer first to some of those which physiology presents 
as the results of recent investigations and prophecies of future 
revelations in her domain of science.* 

First. Physiology views man as an animal, and an animal 
only. There exists no duality of his nature. It is a unit— 
entire, and in no respect differs from that of other animals ex- 
cept in degree. She begins with Protoplasm as the basis of all 
forms of living matter and the Protozoa as the beginning of 
animated structures. These consist of simply a homogeneous, 
unindivualized mass. There are neither cells, blood-vessels, or 
nerves. They have neither stomach or lungs, and yet are 
sensible to external stimuli. 

From these forms she passes up to those having the rudi- 
ments of a nervous system, viz: fibers connected with a cell ; 
and as the structure becomes more complex these fibers with 
their cells increase in number until nerves and brains composed 
of white matter are formed. 

In fishes appear the first rudiments of the cerebral hemis- 
pheres in the form of “a thin layer” of gray matter near the 
optic lobes, while in birds “ they have so far increased in size 
as to push forward the optic lobe.” In the mammalia, their 
size is still further increased, and in the monkey and finally in 
man they attain “their largest size, projecting over and beyond 
the cerebellum.” 

It is claimed that in all this ascent from the most rudimen- 
tary forms to those of the most complex nature, the office of 
the white matter and the sensory ganglia are the same, and 


*In the following brief sketch of some of the views and claims of mental 
physiology, the writer has mainly followed the last edition of Maudsley. The 
views expressed, however, would probably not differ in any essential respect from 
those held by Tyndal, Huxley, Heckel, and others of the modern school. 
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that in these respects all animals differ on/y in degree and not in 
nature. 

It is further claimed that in proportion as the gray matter 
and cortical substance of the brain is increased in volume, in 
like proportion does intelligence increase, so that the bird ex- 
hibits far more of this than the fish, the lower forms of the 
mammalia than the bird, and the higher forms of the latter 
than the lower forms; and that brute reason differs in no 
respect from human reason except in degree. 

The wonderful difference exhibited often between some 
species of animals possessing only a small portion of gray sub- 
stance, as compared with other species possessing much larger 
developments in this direction, is explained by the assumption 
that the proportion of gray matter must correspond with the 
relative size of the whole structure, and that intelligence is 
affected by the quality as well as the quantity of the cortical 
substance. It is further claimed that many classes of animals 
would exhibit much larger degrees of intelligence if they were 
not enslaved and kept in subjugation by their enemy, man, who 
possesses such vastly superior endowments. 

So much then for physical structures in relation to the 
nervous system. Physiology now goes further. She has pried 
into the inmost structure of the convolutions of the brain in 
search of that wonderful, intangible something which we call 
mind. She has brought to her aid not only the scalpel and 
the eye, but also chemistry and the microscope, thus increasing 
her power of sight more than a thousand feld. She has not 
only traced back step by step each nerve to its origin and con- 
nection with its cell-ganglia, but she has pressed on into the 
myriads of systems and structures of the gray substance of the 
brain. She here finds untold numbers of cells, connective 
fibres, and blood vessels, composing a machinery of the most 
wonderful and delicate complications. As impressions from 
without are received by the nerves in the lower order of ani- 
mals, and conveyed to the sensory ganglia, and then discharged 
along the motor nerves outwards, causing movements, in like 
manner she claims that impressions are received and pass on to 
the cells spread over the cerebral hemispheres of the brain, and 
are there fashioned into ideas and sentiments; that in both 
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cases the operation is the same except in the one case the 
sensory ganglia are alone affected, while in the other the im- 
pression passes on to the cells of the cerebral hemisphere, 
eventuating in ideas. In the one case there is “ a sensorial arc,” 
and in the other “an ideational are.” In the first, “ the function 
is sensational and sensori-motor action,” while in the other it is 
“ perception and volition.” 

Physiology further claims that the gray or cortical substance 
of the brain is largely composed of countless circuits of nerves 
and connecting cells, along which impressions are in constant 
motion, or a series of vibrations. These vibrations are propor- 
tioned to the quantity and quality of the convolutions of the 
brain. They are more in number in monkey than in the dog, 
and more in man than in the monkey. They are more in the 
negro than in the bushman, and more in the white man than 
the negro. On their frequency may depend the vast difference 
between the intellect of genius and that of the boor, that of 
the poet and the laborer. If, therefore, these vibrations were 
only of sufficient frequency in the latter, he might become the 
former—a Shakespeare, a Herschel, an Aristotle, or a Kepler. 
Perceptions, memory, reason, judgment, ail are mere move- 
ments or vibrations of different kinds and degrees of these 
multitudinous nerve-paths and cells. Self-consciousness, atten- 
tion, will, all are so many different forms of this same wonder- 
ful activity of nervous tissue, or perhaps it may more properly 
be said activity of different parts of the brain. 

To all questions as to the several so-called characters or qual- 
ities of mind, she replies, first, that memory is the organized 
result of all the antecedent experience of the individual, and 
pertains alike to the nerves of the body and the brain. As the 
result of all impressions conveyed along nerve-paths, and con- 
sequent perceptions and actions, there remains a “residuum” 
—a certain something, which increases on the repetition of 
each nerve-experience. This certain something or “ residuum” 
ultimately becomes memory, i. e., the experience becomes so 
stamped upon the nerve cells and fibers of the brain as to 
become ineffaceable, and ever afterwards remains, except as 
affected or erased by disease. The countless experiences of 
individuals attaining to mature and old age, she claims, are 
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even more than equalled by the myriads of nerve cells with 
which nature has endowed the cerebral hemispheres of the 
brain, so that there does not exist a need that more than one 
experience or memory shall depend upon each cell. She claims 
that will, if such a power exists, is a mere choice between any 
two of several impressions or motives for action which may 
pass along the nerve-paths to the supreme centers of the brain. 
That choice must, in the nature of things, depend upon the 
character of the individual, and that character is the result, the 
sum total of all past acts and inheritances from untold genera- 
tions of ancestors. The formation of thoughts and opinions is 
dependent upon experiences had or inherited, and consequently 
only such ideas can in any individual case be entertained. 
These experiences are originated in the secret places of organic 
life, and far “ beyond the domain of consciousness,” and conse- 
quently beyond the domain of volition ; volition has, therefore, 
no more to do with them or power over their initiation, or their 
degree of power when initiated, than it has with those forces 
which preside over the functional processes of digestion or 
assimilation. 

No new train of thought ever is, or can be, initiated except 
the first link in such train of thought is already in the brain; 
and then, the initiatory movement* having taken place, the 
sequence of thoughts or ideas marches forward in strict accord- 
ance with the behests of law already established in the system 
by all the past experiences of life. Design, which is the pre- 
cursor, so to speak, of volition, can have no existence outside 
of the nerve cell, which has been built up from the blood and 
subject to thousands of educational experiences. Then design, 
and its sequence will, proceeds from it, as precisely and in 
accordance with as strict a law as apples and pears proceed 
from trees which have the essential nature of apples and 
pears. Any appearance of design, therefore, in the volitions 
of any person, depends entirely upon what such person has 
inherited and developed by the experiences of life; and, 
inasmuch as man is most fully persuaded that he acts under 
the fullest freedom of will when he is either drunk or insane,* 
physiology intimates that all claims for free-will and voli- 


* Maudsley, p. 428, vol. i. 
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tional power clearly indicate functional derangement, or 
abnormal brain action; that the more clearly and definitely 
any man realizes that he has no freedom of will-power what- 
ever, that all which seems to be will and power of choice is 
simply the organized result, the unchangeable outcome of the 
inmost structure of his brain, and that all choice and acts are 
the inevitable result of such structure, the more evidence does 
he afford that he is neither drunk, or insane, or ignorant. 

Finally, physiology claims, in the words of one of her most 
eminent advocates, that “that which thinks, reasons, wills, that 
which is consciousness in phenomenon ... is the brain; not any 
suppositious metaphysical entity of the existence of which he 
has no evidence whatever, and of the need of which, as a 
hypothesis, he is not conscious. To kim the hypothesis is as 
superfluous in thought as it is unfounded in observation. By 
observation of mental phenomena wherever displayed, and of 
whatever sort, by experiment, by reasoning, by all the means 
of knowing which serve him in other scientific inquiries, he 
has come to the assured conviction that mind does not exist in 
nature apart from brain; all his experience of it is in connec- 
tion with brain, just as all his experience of gravitation is in 
connection with matter; he has never met with gravitation 
without a heavy body, chemical force without chemical sub- 
stances, life without organic matter, thought without nervous 
tissue. Mind he holds to be nothing more than a general term 
denoting the sense of those functions vf brain which are accom- 
panied with consciousness, and which are commonly described 
as thought, feeling, and will.” 

I shall now refer in a brief manner to some of the claims of 
philosophy in so far as they may appear to run counter to or 
supplement those of physiology. 

And first :—Philosophy claims that all the advances made 
towards the primary basis of life, and for which so much has 
been claimed, actually in no manner or degree serve to explain 
the nature of life itself ; that though within a few years we 
haye gone from the cell to the nucleus of the cell, and from 
the nucleus to the nucleoli, and now from the nucleoli to pro- 
toplasm, so called, yet, for all that physiology can show we 
may be, and, indeed, probably are, very many removes from 
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even the primary basis of life, to say nothing of life itself ; 
that microscopes, with five or twenty times the magnifying 
power of those we now have, might reveal even complicated 
mechanisms in connection with what now appears to be homo- 
geneous in its structure ; so that, in the nature of things, there 
is no more reason for assuming that protoplasm, as we now 
know it, is primary, and thence proceeding up to complex 
structures, than we have to commence anywhere else in the 
series, or where we did forty years ago with the cell. In other 
words, that protoplasm actually explains nothing; that we are 
as much in the dark now as to the hidden mystery of the 
origin of life as we were three thousand years ago. 

Second. Philosophy concedes all the advances made by 
physiology in its investigations concerning nervous tissue and 
nerve-circuits. She accepts all physiology claims as to the ad- 
vance from the simple monad, up through the zodphytes, to 
the mammalia and man, as illustrating one continuous chain 
in the handiwork of nature. She admits that impressions pro- 
duce sensations by passing along nerves to the seat of sensa- 
tion, the brain. She admits all that may be implied by the 
“sensorial are,” that is, that impressions received pass to some 
portion of the brain, and thence pass on and out from the sen- 
sory ganglia through the motor nerves, ending in motion. She 
further admits that impressions may in like manner pass to the 
sensori ganglia and thence through the higher “ ideational arc,” 
and thence out in the form of thoughts, ideas, or opinions ; 
that in the processes of reasoning and deliberation, impressions 
or ideas may pass through nerve paths back and forth in the 
cortical portion of the brain, and finally be discharged through 
the nerves affecting the organs of speech. 

She accepts, and gladly accepts, all that physiology teaches 
and has demonstrated in reference to the wonderful and com- 
plex nature of brain tissue, its vast net-work of cells, fibers, 
and blood-vessels, necessitating an activity which is ceaseless 
and untiring, a rushing of blood through millions of channels 
of which we can form but little conception, for more than 
threescore and ten long years; a flashing to and fro of untold 
numbers of impressions through nerve circuits more wonderful 
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in their nature than those of the electric telegraph, from the 
day of birth to the day of death. 

Moreover, she admits that mind is dependent upon brain 
for its manifestations, and that without it mind is powerless; 
that a malformation of brain, or even a small portion of it, 
shuts up the mind in darkness: that even a functional de- 
rangement of the intricate and complicated mechanism of the 
brain is quite sufficient to impede or disarrange the manifesta- 
tions of mind ; that the more perfectly arranged and adjusted 
are all these several parts of the brain mechanism, the larger 
and stronger, the finer and firmer they are, other things being 
equal, the more large and perfect in quantity and quality will 
be the ideas and judgments of the individual, and vice versa. 

She furthermore admits the dependence of the several facul- 
ties of mind, such as memory, attention, design, will, and 
judgment upon the gray matter of the brain; that memory is 
imperfect and defective, the will manifestations weak or strong, 
reason clear and cogent, or otherwise, according as the func- 
tional activity of the brain is healthy or diseased ; that all and 
every several faculty of mind is dependent upon the condition 
of the brain for its exercise and degree of perfection. 

But, having made all these admissions, she declines to admit 
that this is all and ends all. She claims that physiology has 
failed, as it failed in reference to the nature of the elemental 
or vital principle—failed to explain the true inwardness of 
mental phenomena. As in the former case she only passed 
down some nearer to where she supposes life to be first mani- 
fest, so in the case of mind she has only traced out some of 
the wonderful mechanism which is brought into activity when 
the phenomena of mind appear; that she has shown its de- 
pendence upon matter in its external manifestations, but in no 
wise its nature. In particular, she claims that physiology has 
no explanation and can have none as to either self-conscious- 
ness or will. 

She admits that will is affected by its environment, by the 
thousands of influences which are brought to bear upon it, 
both by physical constitution, by antecedent educational in- 
fluences, by the influence of other wills acting upon it, and 
yet claims that we are not mere automata, that we are con- 
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scious; we can choose to do or not todo. We have volitions; 
something within exercises these volitions. Is it brain? 

The nature of reason, as physiology itself explains its modus 
operandi, necessitates the supposition that something arrests the 
cerebral movements which would not, without this arrest, end 
in an act of reasoning or judgment. Now what is this, which 
actually steps forth from the recesses of the brain and stops 
an impression which has passed into the “ ideational arc,” and 
is ready to proceed out thence an idea? What is it that sends 
it back and forth along these arcs, or nerve-paths of the gray 
substance of the brain, holding it up to view, looking at it in 
this light and that, modifying it, changing it, and finally dis- 
charging it along the nerve-circuit quite a different idea from 
that which it was formerly? Is it supposable, is it conceiv- 
able, that one portion of matter can thus rise up, rule over, and 
actually arrest or change the physiological action of* another 
portion of the same system while this last action is in process 
of being finished? Ifso, why at one time rather than another ? 
Some power must determine the nerve cell in its action and 
the frequency of its action. If it is the function of the nerve 
cell to cause reflection, then the brain should reflect whenever 
this portion of the brain or particular nerve cell is in con- 
dition to exercise its function of causing reflection. We, how- 
ever, know it does not, except at the most irregular times, and 
whenever it may be called into activity by something having 
consciousness and will. The eye sees, the ear hears, the tongue 
tastes, always, whenever the rays of light, the vibrations of 
air, or the presence of particles are in contiguity with these 
organs of sight, sound, and taste, because such is their func- 
tion, and a power behind their function has called it into 
activity by causing the requisite conditions. But in the case 
of an act of reasoning, there may be present to the brain cell 
any amount of food for reflection or reasoning, and yet with 
no such resulting acts or processes, unless that portion of the 
brain is forced into activity by some other power than its 
function. It therefore must clearly be ruled over by some 
other power. 

To claim that this something is a faculty situated in the 
inmost depths of our being and “beyond the power of con- 
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sciousness,” a part of the brain, explains nothing, and is simply 
an assumption, incapable of explanation, and one opposite in 
character to all other physiological processes. 

Again: an examination of the modus operandi of recalling a 
memory may be of service in this connection. What is that 
which comprehends and institutes the initial movement along 
the innumerable paths of the brain in search of the cell con- 
taining or impressed with the “residua” wanted? If it is one 
or more nerve cells which, feeling a sensation, rise up into con- 
sciousness and call in this direction and that for the “ residua,” 
this would be a groping as in the dark, and oftentimes a failure 
on the part of nature, and such a failure as we never observe 
on her part in any other of her realms. She works by laws 
which are unchangable, so far as physiology knows or claims, 
even in the realm of mind. Physical laws are the invariable 
sequences which follow from like causes. Therefore every 
impression received from without should pass, as physiology 
must claim they do pass, directly on through the nerve cireuits, 
the sensorial or ideational arcs of the brain, and eventuate in 
precisely what was intended by their nature originally, either 
as motion or idea, no more no less. And yet here, both in an 
act of reasoning and an act of memory, we see this law suspended 
and ruled over by something else. All these impressions which 
should have eventuated, by the law of their being, in motion 
or idea, are imperiously stopped in the course upon which they 
have entered—they are turned about, sent back in this direc- 
tion and that, modified, changed, and finally discharged or not, 
as may be determined by a something which has more or less 
power to thus alter and suspend what would, unless so inter- 
fered with, have passed on in accordance with the law of its 
being. This is at entire variance with any definition of the 
laws of nature, which are “invariable sequences,” and would 
necessitate the admission that these laws often thwart each 
other in the realm of mind, and, indeed, that the more often 
they thwart each other, the more often do the best results fol- 
low in the way of reasoning. As the nerve can only be acted 
upon and receive impressions which pass to the brain from 
something external to itself, so the brain must act upon and 
transmit these impressions in one way or another, or in many 
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ways, or not at all, by an influence from within which stands 
over against that from without. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that, because the power of 
this something over the brain is not absolute, and is affected 
and limited by the condition of the brain, and in many other 
ways, this fact no more disproves its existence, or proves that 
it is a quality of the brain itself, than that an,effort to lift a 
weight originates in, or is a quality of the muscle which ulti- 
mately lifts or fails to lift it. 

Philosophy, therefore, claims that, as there is a something 
which, in the realm of the external world, rises above, modifies, 
and changes the otherwise inexorable laws of electricity, gravi- 
tation, heat, and light, making them all subserve purposes 
which could not otherwise be thus effected, so in like manner 
there is an entity which rises above, and to some extent rules 
and modifies the laws of physical nature in the realm of brain. 

Philosophy further claims that there exists a distinction be- 
tween will and the power to perform what is willed ; that failure 
in the execution of will in choice in no manner demonstrates 
an absence of will itself, any more than a failure to lift a certain 
weight by means of the muscles of the arm would indicate an 
absence of will to do it. The will in both cases, and indeed in 
all cases, must be dependent upon such means as it is provided 
with for executing its behests. One may will to be wealthy, 
or to be learned, or to have any other desirable possession, and 
will never so strongly, and yet never be able to attain to these 
possessions because he is not endowed, either by inheritance or 
acquirement, with the ability to secure them. 

The fact, also, that wills may and do vary in different per- 
sons as much as other endowments, in no degree disproves that 
there exists such a power as will in each and every person. 

And because one of the functions of the brain is to execute 
the dictation of will, it does not follow that the brain itself is 
will any more than it follows that the stomach is digestion 
because one of its functions is to digest, or that the lungs are 
respiration because one of their functions is to breathe. 

Again, a few words may here be added in reference to the 
subject of self-consciousness. 

Physiology has called it the other, or subjective side of 
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matter, and has apparently demonstrated more fully, than it 
had been done before, how dependent it is upon the healthy 
condition and normal operation of the brain; that by the pres- 
sure of a finger upon some portions of the brain, or by 
a slight interference with the circulation, all consciousness 
fades away into darkness, and so far as external manifestation 
shows, ceases to be. In other words, physiology has simply 
more clearly shown its dependence upon brain for its inter- 
course with the outer world of nature. 

Philosophy, however, claims that these facts have always 
been more or less clearly recognized, that, because conscious- 
ness is not always at the same state of perfection, or is affected 
by its environments, or because it may be, and indeed often is 
mistaken as to the experience of certain phenomena by the 
nerves, still it is a fact or condition none the less, and by its 
existence we are what we are in the realm of nature. Imper- 
fect though it be, yet in a sense it is everything, and without 
it the universe would be to us as nothing. Its imperfections 
in no degree serve to explain its nature or essence, or prove 
that it is a force, allied to, or correlated to the other forces in 
the universe; that by no experiment bas it ever been changed 
into any other force or manifestation ; that calling it the “ sub- 
jective” side of matter is just as unsatisfactory as calling it 
* objective,” or indeed any other side of matter, and lacks any 
analogy elsewhere in nature. 

Philosophy further asks what physiology intends when it 
adopts and uses such phrases as, / will, we will, my head, my 
brains? Does she mean the brains’ head, the brains’ brains ? 
or that of some entity which consciously uses these as its own? 
If there is no ego behind, which experiences and is conscious 
through, or by means of the brain, then she claims that con- 
sciousness itself is, not partly, but altogether a snare and a 
delusion; that we have and can by no possibility have any 
knowledge of a world external to ourselves. 

In all the ages, the ego claims to have been conscious that it 
acts through the brain, though not independent of it; that the 
brain is its possession as are all other members of the body ; 
that it wills through it, and by it affects, guides, and uses all 
the other members of the body. 
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Now if this ego, this entity, be simply the union of two or 
more atoms of dust, then these atoms themselves must have 
been endowed not only with intelligence, but enough of it to 
elaborate themselves into the potentiality of all that we under- 
stand bythe human ego. The stream never rises higher than 
its source, and philosophy claims that atoms of dust do not 
become the ego, or the grandest manifestation of the ego—will ; 
that dust, so far as observation and experiment show, has 
always been dust, and always will be dust, and nothing more, 
except in so far as it is breathed upon, taken up, and made 
into something else by a power above and beyond its own 
inherent nature; that the supposition that it could ever weigh 
the earth as in a balance, or calculate the distance, or deter- 
mine the substance of the fixed stars; that it could ever con- 
ceive of a universe outside of itself, or of a future, or of space 
or time; that it could become self-conscious, reflect upon and 
reason about itself, except as it is acted upon and endowed by 
a something superior in nature to its own, and akin to what 
we term mind, is a hythothesis utterly unfounded in prob- 
ability or experience. 

Thirdly. Leaving now the realm of the physiological action 
of the brain in its connection with mind, philosophy begs 
leave to go further and refer in a brief manner to one or two 
sequences which would appear to follow from the views of 
physiology ; and first as to responsibility in relation to society. 

The organization of societies and nations has from the begin- 
ning, so far as known, rested upon the basis of individual and 
associated responsibility. Physiology, however, now comes to 
the front and declares that this is all a myth, the veriest moon- 
shine, that every human being is not only limited and hedged 
in by myriads of influences over which he neither has, nor can 
have any control, but he is absolutely and entirely under the 
sway of an inexorable law. Every man is just what he is, 
both physically and mentally, in accordance with the law of 
his being, just as absolutely as a plant or leopard is. His 
nature and character are manufactured, so to speak, by his 
ancestry and his environment, and consequently his every 
thought and act is the legitimate outcome of his inmost nature, 
and by no possible power inherent in himself, could he have 
other thoughts or do other acts than he does. 
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Philosophy seeks an explanation, therefore, as to how the 
idea of a person being morally responsible to his fellows has 
ever arisen, and been so universally accepted by mankind, in 
every age and among all nations, especially, since it is such a 
monstrous outrage against his nature. To claim that one is an 
automaton, and then hold him in any sense responsible for his 
acts, would, in her view, in no sense differ from the idea of an 
organization of machines for the manufacture of silk or cloth, 
holding each machine responsible for an inherent defect in its 
construction, or for a failure in the adjustments of any of its 
parts after a longer or shorter use. Penalties for the infringe- 
ment of the laws of society must, therefore, in the view of 
physiology, be an outrage upon human nature, and have 
existed so long as they have only because its laws have not 
been more fully comprehended by mankind. 

Philosophy, however, claims that such aims and stimulus as 
physiology substitutes in place of those now existing, for the 
government of men, in the hope of a higher evolution and a 
better state for their great-grandchildren (provided they may 
have any), while it might have some influence upon a small 
number of persons, still would be utterly powerless to deter- 
mine or modify much the conduct of the great mass of man- 
kind, and must continue to be so for some thousands of years 
to come; that it would be entirely impracticable to hold 
together either society or government on such a basis, or any 
other than that of individual or associated responsibility. 

Again, in the view of philosophy, physiology leaves out of 
the account that large element in human nature which anthro- 
pology claims to be distinctive of man, namely morality and 
religion. She claims that in all ages religion in some form or 
other has characterized man, and has thus far been one of the 
largest factors in the world’s history ; that this does not consist 
in a mere form of external observances, which may or may not 
exist with like results, but that it is an inward principle, which 
exerts an influence, more or less, in the inner lives of all men; 
it is more than a relation between man and man; its roots 
strike deeper; there is a right and a wrong irrespective of time 
and circumstance, and by no possibility can inherent right 
become wrong, or wrong right,—truth falsehood, and falsehood 
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truth ; that there is a difference which is fundamental between 
reverence and hatred towards the Supreme Being, between 
love and hatred towards your fellow man. And yet, be it 
remembered, physiology claims that these essentially differing 
principles are merely nerve vibrations, affecting different por- 
tions of the brain. If this be so, and there exists nothing 
beyond, then one nerve vibration must be as good as another, 
since all occur under the mandate of inexorable law; the 
vibration representing selfishness is quite as worthy as that 
representing benevolence,—that representing lust as that repre- 
senting chastity. If the nerve vibration and cell are the final 
arbiters and end all, then distinction between these or other 
so-called principles must be inexplicable. And so indeed the 
human race regards them in reference to every class of animals 
except itself. Right and wrong, selfishness and benevolence, 
lust and chastity are never referred to as applicable to animals 
merely, and yet philosophy claims they could be with equal 
propriety, except there be a something in man beyond mere 
nerve vibrations, connecting fibers, and cells. In the view of 
physiology this distinction is a grand mistake, and all obliga- 
tion must merge into self-interest for the present. ‘Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” The inexorable. law of 
nature is the survival of the fittest in the grand struggle of life. 
Why not let it have its full sway and work out its largest 
results? Why not let the weak, the tainted, the deformed 
ones, whether by inheritance or acquirement, go to the wall ? 
Why not stamp out misery and suffering, and leave only the 
strong and vigorous to perpetuate themselves for their brief 
day in this changing world? Why not eradicate that grandest 
mistake humanity has ever made, namely, its relation to some- 
thing beyond this life? If life be a mere nerve vibration, so 
soon to end in darkness, can physiology show a reason why it 
should go on year after year, as it does in myriads of cases, in 
suffering and agony? Why do we fan the flickering flame of 
life so carefully and anxiously in the cancerous and consump- 
tive, when nature would end all so sweetly and quickly in the 
night of eternal sleep? Surely nature mocks us when she 
leads us to watch over and care for these weak and suffering 
ones, in the vain belief that there is a something we call sacred 
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within each one,—a something which survives the crambling 
atoms of the physical nature. 

And yet philosophy claims that humanity has not made a 
mistake ; that it is on the right course; that our hospitals and 
our churches are beacon-lights on the tops of the dark moun- 
tains of life, which cast cheering rays of light into the myste- 
ries beyond. 

Finally. Philosophy claims that physiology makes no ade- 
quate explanation of, or indeed, provision for, absolute knowl- 
edge. According to her theory, all knowledge must be rela- 
tive to the individual or the species, and consequently might 
be and must be something different, or mean something else to 
beings created with other nervous organizations. 

To illustrate: two and two make four; a half is less than 
the whole of anything: these statements are samples of what 
are termed certain truths or mathematical axioms. As truths 
they cannot be made clearer by any demonstration which we 
can devise, nor can we by any possibility conceive how they 
could be otherwise than they are. In the view of physiology, 
however, one and one make two, two and two make four, 
rather than any other number, because, and only because these 
figures produce the requisite number or character of vibrations 
in the nerves leading to the “‘ideational arc” of the brain; 
and if the brain were differently constructed, or any other 
number of these vibrations could be produced by these math- 
ematical integers, then their combination might actually make 
some other number, as five, or three, or seven. Applying the 
same theory to our knowledge of the external world, a tree is 
a tree only because the rays of light reflected from it upon the 
retina of the eye, and thence to the brain produce the requi- 
site character of vibration ; a horse is a horse for the same rea- 
son, and so of the whole external world. There is nothing ab- 
solute and real; all is relative and may be unreal. This is 
the legitimate deduction from the theory of physiology as to 
knowledge, and it cannot be seen how there could be any other 
except upon the theory of a something within the brain which 
perceives. 

Philosophy, however, claims that there is such a thing as 
absolute knowledge ; that a half of anything would be less than 
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the whole, that two and two would be four as they now are, 
without reference to the construction of human brains; that if 
the senses of the whole human race were hallucinated, so that 
the nerves of the eye and the ear conveyed, as they actually 
sometimes do, other than what we now term normal impres- 
sions; or if there were no such organs in the universe as brains, 
still the earth, and all nature, and all absolute truth would 
exist and be as they now are. A tree would still be a tree, a 
plant a plant; number, time and space would be as they now 
are; and she claims that the conviction of the human race in 
all ages of the civilized world has been in accord with such a 
view ; and yet that such a view can be true, only on the hy- 
pothesis of a personality in man, an entity capable of absolute 
knowledge, time, space and number, and entering into rela- 
tions with the external world through the agency of its 
senses. 

As we cannot conceive of events in the universe without a 
cause, so there can exist no events, the possibilities of which 
do not exist within the cause. Somewhere, and at some time 
in the eons of the past that first great Cause began to mani- 
fest what now appears as the universe of worlds, all acting 
upon, and being acted upon, each by every other, even to the 
minutest particle that floats in the sunbeam of to-day. Mill- 
ions and millions of sunlit worlds are whirling with inconceiv- 
able velocity through the realms of space in the silence of eter- 
nity, and yet under the bond of a law which binds in its 
grasp each atom of matter. The human mind instinctively 
climbs through the dizzy heights and distances of time and 
space, of worlds and systems of worlds, to that Great Cause 
of all things. In the infinity of Its manifestations and effects 
it beholds the evidences of design and order, purpose and 
knowledge, which demand its homage and reverence, and not in 
particles of sand or atoms of dust. 
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Article IV.—THE HISTORIC RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 


I. BrRawMANISM. 


Cousin. History of Philosophy. 

Max Miier. Lectures and others Papers. 
J. F. CLarke. Ten Great Religions. 
EpwIn ARNOLD. The Light of Asia. 


THE lately awakened interest in Comparative Religion is a 
legitimate movement of the human mind, under the conditions 
of the present age. It is no more possible that Christianity 
should continue to be viewed only in the partial lights and 
relations recognized in past ages, than that government, or 
social order, or chemistry, or geology should rest in similar 
immobility. And why should not the vast theme,—the 
response of humanity to the silent claims of conscience, and of 
God upon it,—engage the attention of men, as one of the 
noblest realms of natural science ? 

The works named above, and others, have awakened such 
interest in the mind of the writer in the Historic Religions of 
India, that he has thought that a brief abstract of their history, 
and character, might be of service to some whose attention has 
been occupied in other directions. No attempt will be made . 
at original investigation, but simply to collate, and digest, and 
sometimes to reflect, I quote so freely from the writers named, 
especially Miiller and Clarke, that specific acknowledgments 
would be cumbersome. 

To trace the stream of Aryan migration, from the plains of 
India back, through the valley of the Indus, and over the 
mountains of Cabul, to the earliest known seats of the race—the 
elevated pastures of Central Asia; and especially to notice 
the methods of study, by which, from linguistic sources, the 
dim, unwritten history of those primeval ages has been partially 
constructed, would be a tale of fascinating interest, but exceed- 
ing the limits of the present undertaking. 
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Suffice it to say, the ancestors of the Aryan family,—the 
Hindus, Persians, Greeks, Latins, Kelts, Teutons, and Slavs,— 
three thousand years before the Christian era, living, as yet 
undivided, in the regions of the Oxus, and the Jaxartes, were 
a pastoral, though a settled people; the grade of their civiliza- 
tion appearing in the use of such words as, the names of various 
domestic animals, cereals, with instruments for growing and 
grinding them, several metals, spinning, weaving, and pottery, 
doors, windows, and fire-places, cloaks, boiled and roasted 
meat, and soup, swords, lances, bows, arrows, and _ shields, 
laws, games, wind instruments of music, the dance, and many 
others indicating the same general manner of life. These 
names being the same in all the daughter languages above 
mentioned, must have been derived from the speech of the 
parents before the separation of the children, that is, were in 
use in the ancient Asiatic home, and indicate the mode of life 
then prevailing. These people had also a decimal numeration, 
a year of three hundred and sixty days, a community of herds 
and pastures, with stables in the center of the village; and the 
words for daughter and dairy-maid were the same. The chief 
powers of nature were worshiped, but as yet withont an official 
priesthood. 

Migrating southward, the race separated into two, one con- 
tinuing into the valley of the Indus, and so into India; the 
other turning westward, and overspreading the sandy plains 
of Persia. Perhaps the ancestors of the Greek, and other 
western branches of the family, were already on their way 
north of the Caspian and the Euxine, toward Earope. 

India was already inhabited ; but by whom, we know little 
more than that they belonged to the Turanian family. They 
were driven by the invaders southward, where Turanian 
tongues,—Tamil, Telegu, Canarese, etc., still prevail, spoken 
by people of darker skin, smaller but wiry frame, and restless 
eye, congeners of whom may be found in out-of-the-way places, 
throughout India to-day. 

The language of the Aryan Hindus was the Sanskrit; of 
which, itself no longer a living but a learned and sacred 
tongue, the Hindi, Bengali, Mahratti, etc., are modern dialects, 
and Prakrit a vulgar one. The Hindustani is a dialect formed 
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in the camps of the Mohammedan conquerors of India, cen- 
turies ago, and since used as an official language by their 
English successors. The Pali is the sacred dialect of the 
Buddhists of later date. Numerous subdivisions of the dia- 
lects here named also exist. 

The ancient literature of the Sanskrit is all religious, or 
semi-religious. The earliest is the Vedas,—immense masses of 
hymns of worship, legends, theology, philosophy, cosmogony, 
rules of life and of religious observance, etc., mostly poetic, 
and covering in their composition the period from twelve or 
fifteen hundred to two hundred years before the Christian era, 
during which the Aryan Hindus were changing from warlike 
herdsmen of the Punjaub, to builders of cities on the upper 
waters of the Ganges. The earliest Vedas are preéminently 
the sacred books of the Hindus; though the later, partly from 
the less absolute forms of the language, and partly from their 
less pure, lofty, uncompromising simplicity of thought and 
style, yielding, like most inferior religions, to the deteriorating 
influence of time, are better known, more influential, and indeed 
almost the only ones now read. The Khandos, Mantras, 
Brahmanos, and Upanishads are divisions of the Vedas, named 
in the descending order of age and sacredness; while the 
Sutras are a later class, forming a transition from the Vedas pro- 
per, to lower and later writings yet to be mentioned. It is be- 
lieved that the Vedas were composed before the age of letters, 
and transmitted for several generations by oral tradition. The 
chief labor of the twelve years of student life of the Brahmans 
was, and is, the committing to memory of the Vedas, conducted 
in a manner so thorough, and systematic, as to impart to the 
memory the utmost discipline and strength. 

The gods of the Vedas are the powers of nature; Indra, the 
atmosphere; Varuna, light; Agni, fire; Savitri, the sun; 
Soma, the moon, etc. A dim and uncertain idea of preémi- 
nence attaches to Indra, perhaps because the atmosphere, iden- 
tifying itself to simple minds with space, seems to contain or 
enground all else; yet each at times seems to be regarded as 
supreme, theological ideas being as yet too indefinite to bind 
the spirit of worship by consistent thinking; while occasional 
glimpses appear of the conception that all these are but phases, 
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or manifestations of the One Supreme Being, or substance, the 
absolute, and all-containing,—a conception which reminds us 
of the Christian Trinity, but without its clearness and uni- 
formity. 

The hymns of which the earliest Veda (the Rig Veda) con- 
sists, are mostly of simple adoration, with prayers for temporal 
blessings, and occasional allusions to libations and sacrifices. 
Some of the hymns, were the name Jehovah substituted for a 
heathen one, would appear not out of place among the Hebrew 
psalms. The following is a portion of a hymn to Varuna. 


“Let me not, O Varuna, enter into the house of clay; have mercy, Almighty, 


have mercy! 
If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by the wind: have mercy, Almighty, 


have mercy ! 

Through want of strength, thou strong and bright god, have I gone to the 
wrong shore; have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 

Thirst came upon the worshiper, though he stood in the midst of the waters; 
have mercy, Almighty, have mercy! 

Whenever we men, O Varuna, commit an offense before the heavenly host, 
whenever we break thy law through thoughtlessness; have mercy, Almighty, 
have mercy!” 

The lesser powers, or phenomena of nature, did not always 
want for homage. The following, addressed to the Dawn, will 
charm by its sweet simplicity. 

“She shines upon us, like a young wife, rousing every living being to go to his 
work. She grew in brightness, wearing her brilliant garment. 

She the fortunate, who brings the eye of the god; who leads the white and 
lovely steeds (of the sun), the Dawn, was seen, revealed by her rays. 

Shine for us with thy best rays, thou bright dawn; thou who lengthenest our 
life; thou the love of all; who givest us food; who givest us wealth in cows, 
and horses, and chariots.” 

If it be thought that the charm of the poetic element throws 
that of devotion into the shade in these stanzas, the same will 
not be said of what Miiller calls the oldest prayer of the world, 
offered by a Brahman when he lights the fire on his simple 
altar, at sunrise, “ May the sun quicken our minds.” Indeed, 
the sweetness and beauty of the earliest conception of Divinity 
revealed in Hindu literature must thrill every heart and mind. 
From the primitive root, Dive (bright), came Deva, a general 
name for all the “ bright gods” who were supposed to animate 


nature. 
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The Hindu mind struggled, somewhat bunglingly, with the 
idea of creation, seeming to feel the necessity of ascribing it to 
the Absolute Being, but unable to grasp clearly the notion of 
origination. 

“Then there was no entity, nor nonentity ; no world, no sky, nor aught above 
it. Death was not, therefore, no immortality, nor distinction of day or night. 
But that One breathed calmly, alone with nature, her who is sustained within him. 
First desire was formed in his mind; end that became the original productive 
seed. Then the self-existing power, undiscovered himself, but making the world 
discernible, with the five elements and other principles, appeared in undiminished 
glory, dispelling the gloom. The seed became an egg, bright as gold, blazing 
like the luminary with a thousand beams, and in that egg he was born himself, in 
the form of Brahma.” 

With the lapse of time the philosophical mind of India 
struggled upward to a somewhat clearer conception of the 
nature of Deity. . 


“Let every Brahman, with fixed attention, consider all nature as existing in 
the Divine Spirit ; all worlds as seated in Him; He alone as the whole assemblage 
of gods; and He the author of all human actions. Let him consider the supreme, 
omnipresent intelligence as the sovereign Lord of the universe, by whom alone 
it exists, an incomprehensible spirit.” 

The Upanishads speak of the Divine Self; the Eternal 
Word ; the Heaven from which the hymns came. The Divine 
Self is not to be grasped by reason, revelation, nor tradition ; 
but by him whom He himself grasps. The idea of absolute- 
ness as attaching to the Supreme existence sometimes pro- 
ceeds to lengths so remote and abstruse, that he is called 
not only the real existence, but the undeveloped One, and 
even the Not Being, whatever in this connection that title 
may mean. Yet it must mean that remote realm where abso- 
luteness shades off into a kind of general ground of all exist- 
ence, rather than existence itself. 

The Laws of Manu, a great religious teacher some centuries 
later than the earlier Vedas, are the basis of a sort of second 
stage of religious development—Brahmanism proper—seven 
hundred or one thousand years before the time of Christ. The 
Indus and the Punjaub are now forgotten ; the Ganges takes 
their place. A different strain of thought and feeling prevails ; 
less of simple worship, more of legend, more of details, some- 
times frivolous, of the creation, the acts of the gods, and the 
like, but more also of rules of life. The supreme Deity is 
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now Brahma, and from him is named a priestly caste, a heredi- 
tary, official order—the Brahmans,—whose persons, rights and 
duties constitute an ecclesiastical system, already somewhat 
crystallized, and destined to become more so with the lapse of 
time. The whole system of Caste, in fact, is now established. 

Caste is an exaggeration and embodiment of that division of 
society into grades which exists in all countries, in a mild form 
even in democratic ones. The germ of the system was the 
distinction between the Aryan conquerors and the original 
Hindu race. The first, of course, were superior, and appropri- 
ated to themselves the occupations of religion, of war, and of 
business in distinction from bodily labor. The latter became 
laborers, called Sudras, and their successors still form the 
lowest caste. In time the conquering caste was divided into 
three, based respectively upon religion, war, and business, and 
of these, among a people as religious as the Hindus, and in 
those child-like, superstitious ages, it is not strange that the 
priesthood obtained the leading place, and became the highest 
caste ; while arms would naturally give the second place, and 
business the third. The intensity and fixedness of the lines of 
demarkation are the chief features to be accounted for. Now, 
the Asiatic spirit has ever been less mobile than that of the 
West. Some of our readers have seen the ingenious specula- 
tions of M. Cousin upon this subject. 

This immobility of character, due partly perhaps to geo- 
graphical causes, would transmit the distinctions of caste from 
generation to generation, intensifying them as they went. 
Occasional intermarriages between the castes, however, at 
length gave rise to sixteen secondary castes, to which the 
natural operation of professions and callings in life has added 
still others, but of less deep and sacred character. The 
Pariahs (Mountaineers), generally descendants of the original 
Turanian Hindus, are the lowest of the low. 

The Indian Caste, though sufficiently objectionable, is not 
so altogether bad as is sometimes supposed. It is not so much 
mutual hatred and injury, or pride, contempt and oppression, 
on the one hand, and envy, abasement and suffering, on the 
other, as simple separation and segregation ; a feeling that each 
caste belongs by itself, as the family in Christian society. The 
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abhorrence of caste felt in this country has been intensified by 
our exaggerated notions of human equality, which render us 
oblivious to the fact that human society, from an inmost neces- 
sity, must in some degree subsist in the form of grades. 

In the last book of Manu the theory of Transmigration is 
brought to light. It isa sort of Purgatory. The soul after 
death may rise to a deified nature, or pass to that of another 
man, or sink to that of a brute, or even a vegetable, according 
to character in previous life. Transmigration will continue 
until terminated by the attainment of perfection, as elsewhere 
explained. 

The ideas of a self-existent Divine nature, and of the creation 
of the universe, appear somewhat more clearly developed in 
the mind of Manu than before. 

“The universe existed in darkness, imperceptible, undefinable, undiscoverable, 
and undiscovered. He whom the mind alone can perceive, whose essence eludes 
the external organs, who has no visible parts, who exists from eternity, even He, 
the soul of all being, shone forth in person. He having willed to produce various 
beings from his own divine substance, first, with a thought, created the waters 
and placed in them a productive seed. From the supreme soul He drew forth 
mind, existing substantially though unperceived by sense, immaterial ; and before 
mind or the reasoning power He produced consciousness, the internal monitor, the 
ruler; and before them both He produced the great principle of the soul, or first 
expression of the Divine idea.” 

The ripening age of the national mind is marked, in the 
Laws of Manu, by the larger space assigned to the rules of life. 
The religion of the earlier Vedas consists of simple adoration 
and prayer, like the devotion of a child at its mother’s knee, 
not knowing, as yet, that “conduct is three-fourths of life.” 
Yet the “conduct” of Manu shows poorly by the side of that 
of the Gospels. There are not wanting, indeed, some high and 
pure conceptions of right moral character. 

“ Self-love is no laudable motive. All religious observances, with sensuality, 
are vain. Let him say what is true. By falsehood the sacrifice becomes vain; 
by pride the merit of devotion is lost. He who gains wealth with clean hands is 
truly pure. By forgiveness of injuires the learned are purified. The soul itself is 
its own witness; offend not thy conscious soul. The Supreme Spirit sees thy 
wickedness or goodness. The highest of all virtues is disinterested goodness, 
performed for the love of God. He who performs good actions without hope of 


reward, perceiving the Supreme soul in all beings, and in all beings the Supreme 
soul, fixing his mind on God, approaches the Divine nature.” 
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In this last phrase not only the pantheistic conception of 
Deity, but that of the efficacy of the contemplation of the 
Deity to purify and assimilate the soul to him, and finally to 
absorb it into himself, begins to emerge. We shall see it more 
fully developed further on. 


“Thus the man who perceives in his own soul the Supreme soul present in all 
creatures, acquires equanimity toward them all, and shall be absorbed at last in 
the highest essence, even that of the Almighty himself.” 

It is easy to see, here, the rude foundation in nature of the 
Christian doctrine of the value of worship. But in the morals 
of Manu the fine gold is mingled with “ iron and miry clay.” 

“Tf one seek long life, he should eat with his face to the east; if prosperity, 
to the west ; if truth and its reward, to the north. A Brahman beginning and 
ending a lecture on the Veda, must always pronounce wo himself the syllable ém 
(something like our amen), for unless it precede his learning will slip away from 
him, and unless it follow nothing will be retained. The triliteral monosyllable is 
an emblem of the Supreme; and the suppression of breath, with a mind fixed on 
God, is the highest devotion. The Brahman who has intentionally eaten a mush- 
room, swine’s flesh, a town cock, etc., is degraded immediately. Not a mortal 
exists more sinful than he, who, without an oblation to the Manes, or the gods, de- 
sires to enlarge his own flesh with the flesh of another creature. Sacred learn- 
ing, austere devotion, fire, holy aliment, earth, water, smearing with cow-dung, 
etc., are purifiers of embodied spirits. No sacrifice is allowed to women apart 
from their husbands. Women have no business with the text of the Veda; 
therefore, having no knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women must be as foul 
as falsehood itself. A Brahman, having shuffled off his body by ascetic sacri- 
fices and devotion, and becoming void of sorrow and fear, is exalted into the 
Divine essence.” 

The idea in this last sentence, as will be seen further on, 
fills a large place in the Brahmanic theology. False witness is 
allowed to save an innocent man from a tyrant. Crimes com- 
mitted by Brahmans are lighter, and those against them heavier 
than in the case of others. For killing a cow, (sacred to the 
Hindu as a reminiscence of the early pastoral life of the Ar- 
yans), one must wait, in abject service, on a herd for three 
months. For cutting down fruit trees, or killing insects, one 
must repeat texts of the Veda, eat clarified butter, or suspend 
the breath. 

“He who can repeat the whole of the Rig-Veda, would be free from guilt even 
had he killed the whole of the inhabitants of the three worlds.” 

“ By devotion the souls of insects and vegetables may attain heaven.” 

I have aimed to give fair examples, on both hands, of the 


moral ideas of Manu. 
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Gradually the Brahmanic mind assumed a speculative tone ; 
and from the early twilight, where their origin cannot be dis- 
tinctly traced, three leading systems of philosophy—the Sank- 
hya, the Vedanta, and the Nyasa were developed. They 
agree in having for their object deliverance from the evils of 
time, change, and sorrow; the sense of which hangs with over- 
shadowing gloom over the Hindu mind, more and more heavily, 
as we shall see, as its history unrolls. They agree that exist- 
ence in time and space is an evil ; the world of time and sense 
an illusion; and the ideal the only real substance; that the 
cessation of transmigration by absorption in the Absolute brings 
final deliverance ; that the means to this end are to be found in 
knowledge, especially of reality, as opposed to appearance ; 
but this should supplement, not replace, the system of religious 
worship taught in the sacred books. 

Each of these philosophies has a speculative and a practical 
side; the speculative answering the question, “How did the 
Universe come?” the practical, “ How shall man be delivered 
from evil ?” 

In answering the first question the Vedanta, or Mimansa 
philosophy teaches that there is one eternal and uncreated prin- 
ciple, or Being—Brahm ; and that all else is Maya, or illusion. 
The Sankhya recognizes two eternal and unrevealed substan- 
ces—soul, and nature; the Nyasa assumes three—atoms, souls, 
and God. 

The solution of the second problem is the same in the three 
systems; by knowledge the soul is emancipated from body, 
matter, and nature. Worship is inadequate, though helpful. 
Action is injurious, as implying desire. Desire is dissatisfac- 
tion, and therefore an evil to be escaped from; and the dis- 
tinction between evil and sin seems not to be clearly seen. 
While desire continues, the soul will transmigrate and suffer. 
“ When it gathers itself up in calm insight it ceases to wander, 
and finds repose—absorption in Brahm—the Absolute.”’ 

More and more comes to view the idea of the absorption of 
the soul into the Absolute One as its final good—the Hindu 
heaven; where individual existence, and of course all discon- 
tent, and even desire ceases; with its basis—the idea of one 
only real existence, all else being illusion. These terms, how- 
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ever—real and illusory—seem to be used with some tempera- 
ment of meaning. Objects called illusory, it must have been 
seen, do exist, and are full of evils; but not with any permanent 
or real existence like that of the Absolute One. It is doubtful 
whether the sounder, clearer minds meant much more by this 
distinction between reality and illusion, than that recognized in 
Christian philosophy between the Infinite and Eternal, and the 
finite and transitory. The Hindu mind is in its nature ex- 
tremely abstruse and metaphysical; but the language it holds 
in the most rarefied regions, when passing down to a lower and 
grosser class of minds, would become vulgar, absurd, or even 
paradoxical. 

The character of the Hindu mind appears in the Pantheistic 
teachings of the Vedanta philosophy respecting the Divine 
nature: 


“Brahma unfolds himself into the Universe as creator and created; becoming 
first ether, then air, then fire, &c.” ‘The generation of Brahma was before all 
ages, unfolding himself evermore in a beautiful glory.” “ Being and Not-Being 
are unveiled through Brahma.” ‘“ That which cannot be thought by the mind, but 
by which all thinking comes; this, I know, is Brahma.” “ One cannot attain to it 
through the word, through the mind, or through the eye. It is only reached by 
him who says, It is, It is.” 

“He who exists,” an expression beautifully recalling the 
Hebrew, “I am that I am,” is the root of all creatures. 


“ Only by perfect abstraction, not only from the senses, but from the thinking 
intellect, and remaining in the intuitive intellect, does the devotee become identified 
with Brahma.” 

Acts of virtue and of worship, effect favorable transmigra- 
tions, but do not secure the end. “The knower of God be- 
comes God.” “The wise man annihilates all sensible things in 
spiritual things, and contemplates that one spirit who resembles 
pure space.” Some teachers even deny the real existence of 
the soul. Others, and probably the truer Vedantists, say the 
individuation of the soul is from Maya, and illusion; but the 
substance of it is from Brahma; and destined to be absorbed 
into him again; that is, if, and when, escaping from transmi- 
gration by the proper means. 

The Sankhya philosophy, recognizing two eternal principles, 
soul and nature, is often called atheistic. But some of its 
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teachers say it does not deny, but only is silent concerning 
God. But it argues: 

“Desire is want; that is, imperfection. If, then, God desired to create, He 
would be finite and could not do it. If able, He must be perfect; that is, satisfied, 
and could have no desire to do it.” 

The gods are, however, spoken of in this philosophy, and by 
their usual names; but perhaps finite beings only are really 
meant. The visible universe proceeds from the union of souls 
and nature by a sort of causal generation. The final effect of 
the emancipation of the soul by knowledge is a kind of non- 
existence, which yet is not no existence at all, but probably no 
individual existence. “Neither I am, nor is aught mine, nor 
do I exist.” The development of this idea in the Buddhist 
Nirvana will appear in the ‘study of that system. Further 
differences between the three systems of Brahmanic philosophy 
are of little significance so far as our present object is concerned. 

During the later Vedic ages, what is called the Hindu Triad 
comes into view. The immediate external cause was the 
natural development in so extensive a country, of the leading 
position attained by different gods in different regions, whereby 
it came to pass that in order that the whole might be embraced 
in a single system, a partnership of deities must be recognized. 
The occasion for such a strategy was the Buddhist movement, 
which, near the time of the Christian era, threatened to establish 
its supremacy in India. The different wings of Brahmanism 
must unite in order to make head against it. 

There is, however, a deeper cause lying beneath. Specula- 
tive minds in all ages have been impelled toward the conception 
of a Divine Trinity by the evident harmonies and the discords 
which at once pervade the universe. The harmonies reveal a 
single creator, the discords an opposing power; or in other 
words, life and joy speak of a beneficent creator, and pain and 
death of a destroyer. But in the universe neither seems to gain 
a complete victory. Hence the idea of a third principle, or 
power,—that of compromise and preservation. Hence the 
appearance of a Trinity among the religious ideas of so many 
peoples. 

That this conception in India was not altogether that of three 
independent gods, but of something more like the Christian 
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Trinity, appears in the more ancient Vedic saying, that “ the 
highest Being exists in three states,—that of creation, that of 
destruction, and that of continuance.” When developed, the 
Trinity consists of Brahm, the primary god of creation ; Siva, 
the god of destruction ; and Vischnu, the harmonizer and sus- 
tainer. Krishna is another name for Vischnu, and sometimes 
is regarded as identical with the sun. 

Practically, the worship of Brahm has nearly ceased ; and 
that of Vischnu or Krishna, and Siva, divide the attention of 
the Hindus. 

Vischnu is the subject of the doctrine of the “ Avatars,” or 
incarnations of the god, assumed as the necessary means of 
destroying certain demons, giants, or devotees who by extreme 
ascetic piety had attained to power which might disturb even 
the gods. Here, again, we recognize the singular idea of the 
power of extreme and persistent asceticism, even in a finite and 
wicked being, to defy the right and the gods its representatives, 
being overcome at last by mingled fraud and force on their 
part; and the vicious effect of such an element in a moral 
system. 

The resemblance of the Avatars to the Christian incarnation 
will be observed. The principle seems equally to underlie 
both, that in order to act most effectively in nature, the gods 
must become a part of nature. ‘“ Wherefore it behooved him 
to be made like unto his brethren.” Ten of these Avatars 
are enumerated in Indian Mythology, nine passed, and one to 
come. Juggernaut is Vischnu in one of his Avatars. 

In India, as elsewhere, where the polytheistic idea of deify- 
ing the powers of nature prevails, there is practically no limit 
to the number of gods, many of whom not here named occupy 
by their worship more or less conspicuous places. 

Among the later semi-sacred writings of the Hindus are two 
great epics, too remarkable to be left without notice. 

The Ramayana relates, at the length of fifty thousand lines, 
the wars of Rama, an incarnation of Vischnu, aided by monkeys 
who were incarnations of lesser gods, with giants and demons 
of the south, for the recovery of his wife—Sita. It was proba- 
bly founded upon some war between the early Aryans and the 
original Turanian Hindus ; though some think, against chrono- 
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logical probability, upon the struggle between Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, which will appear in the study of the latter. 

The Mahabharata is a collection of ancient legends, etc., with 
numerous and extended episodes, the whole amounting to two 
hundred and twenty thousand lines. The Iliad and Odyssey 
together make about thirty thousand. Many portions of it 
refer to the wars of the “Solar and Lunar Dynasties,” among 
the early Aryans of India, in which Rama again appears. The 
celebrated Bhagavat-gita, quoted by Cousin, is an episode in 
this epic, describing the sadness and depression of spirit, and 
perplexity of mind which overwhelmed the young hero, Ard- 
juna, just before a great battle, as he contemplated the hosts of 
brave men destined soon to molder in dust ; and the unfolding 
to him in response, of the mysteries of life, and death, and the 
universe, in an extended philosophical discourse by the god 
Krishna in the form of his charioteer; and illustrating, again, 
the depressing sense of the evils of life which bowed the Hindu 
spirit more deeply than any other in all history. 

Another episode in this epic describes a general deluge. 
“These poems in their pictures of life,” says Dr. Clarke, “ indi- 
eate a higher civilization than those of Homer; the characters 
are nobler and purer ; domestic and social life sweet and happy ; 
parents faithful; children dutiful; wives loving ; while a vast 
variety of fruits and flowers are represented as under culti- 
vation.” 

Another still later class of semi-sacred writings, dating per- 
haps one hundred years before Christ, is the Puranas, made 
up of matter similar to that of the epics; and probably grow- 
ing out of the struggle between Brahmanism and Buddhism. 
Eighteen distinct works are in existence, the whole comprising 
some sixteen hundred thousand lines. They are much read 
by the common people, especially by women. Most of them 
give prominence to the worship of Vischnu. 

The efficacy of ascetic penances, already mentioned, is ex- 
tolled in the epics, and in the highest degree in the Puranas. 
Brahma, by a penance of sixteen thousand years, created the 
universe. An ascetic of low caste, by persistent austerities, 
forced the gods, against their will, having already begun to 
create new worlds as a step toward rebellion should his wish 
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be denied, to make hima Brahman. Ravana—a Rajah, became 
by the same means so powerful that he compelled the sun and 
moon to shine always upon his dominions, death to pass them 
by, and fire and storms to obey his word. 

The ascetic tendency reached a ripe and systematic develop- 
ment in the “ Forest Life,” and the solitude following it. The 
life of a Brahman, and less strictly that of one or two of the 
castes next below, was divided, in theory and more or less in 
practice, into four stages called “asramas.” The first (after 
childhood) was that of the student, of which close and very 
closely directed study, with abundant religious observances and 
devoted attendance upon a Brahman master, formed the em- 
ployment, reaching to the age of twenty years, or thereabout. 
The second was that of marriage, during which the spirit of 
rigid discipline still boresway. Five daily duties, or sacrifices, 
are strictly prescribed for this period—the study of the Vedas, 
oblations to the Manes, oblations to the gods, feeding living 
creatures, and hospitality. The whole daily life was com- 
pletely mapped out ; and though the system remained probably 
in a measure ideal, yet a conception of life is revealed, unique, 
ordered, and not without its own peculiar charm. The funda- 
mental idea was that each man is born a debtor, first to the 
father of his religion, secondly to the gods, and thirdly to his 
parents. These debts are paid by the observances already 
mentioned and by the production and rearing of children. 
Further duties were also to be performed, as ability or cir- 
cumstances should permit. Neglect on the part of a Brahman 
entailed the loss of caste; faithfulness a happy life on earth, 
and the highest bliss in heaven. 

When the father of a family perceived his hair growing 
gray, or saw the child of his child, he felt himself free from 
obligations to the world, and resigning his possessions to his 
sons, left his home and withdrew into the forest; his wife 
accompanying him or not as she chose. Society he might 
still enjoy, but that restricted to his own class. Discipline now 
relaxed its hold. Full freedom of thought and act was allowed. 
Sacrifices even, offered by going through the proper forms in 
thought, were acceptable. But any observances prompted by 
the hope of reward in another life were hurtful. The chief 
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occupation must be thought,—the contemplation of the Diety, 
— recognizing, and thus intensifying the relation between the 
soul and the eternal self. The subject of the Forest Life was 
called a “ Vanaprastha.” 

The final stage was that of the “Sannydsin,” who retired 
from all human society, and after solitary wanderings, ‘“ threw 
himself into the arms of death.” 

The spirit embodied in this system sometimes rose so high 
as to prompt men to cut off some of the earlier stages, and 
hasten by a shorter road toward the end. A father in the 
Mahabharata, advises his son to take the usual course. The 
son declares the life of the secénd stage useless. 

“ There is no such treasure,” he says, “ for a Brahman, as solitude, equanimity, 
truth, virtue, steadiness, and abstaining from works.” ‘“ What does wealth profit 
thee, O Brahnian, or relatives, or wife, when thou art going to die?” ‘Seek for 
the Self that is hidden in the heart.” 

However dreamy and affected all this may seem to us, it is 
drawn from the real life of ancient India. ‘The Greeks with 
Alexander found by the side of the busy life of towns and 
villages, large communities of these contemplative sages (6Adfcoe) 
in the forests of India. 

The singular use of the word “Self,” in some of the forego- 
ing passages may be rendered clearer by the explanation, that 
self means the substance of the soul,— the real being underly- 
ing all its accidents, perhaps its attributes. It is this original 
germ—this spark struck from the eternal life—that allies the 
soul to the Infinite, and forms the ground of the relation 
between them. And if self be accepted as a term by which to 
express the substance of the soul, Eternal Self may equally 
express the one, Intinite, and Eternal Substance. Thus the 
language that seems strained and mystical at first, becomes 
rich in significance and depth of meaning. 

A clear ground is thus, too, recognized for the marvelous 
efficacy assigned to the contemplation by the finite self of the 
Eternal self, its infinite father. The derived is thus brought 
into contact with the underived; the finite breathes the air of 
the infinite. How can life and light but flow from parent to 
child, from the eternal fountain into the cistern! It was, 
inspired by such conceptions as these, that the Hindu mind 
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came to realize that the highest perfection, and therefore 
blessedness of the human soul must be, to turn its back upon 
all movements, affections, and desires of itself; and bury itself 
in the bosom of the Eternal self,—the absolute, the changeless 
One. It is a great and solemn fact in natural history,—the 
answer of the most subtle and metaphysical mind that ever 
existed on earth, to the question: “ How shall the finite pluck 
the fruit, and breathe the air of the infinite?” Beautiful selec- 
tions are given by Miiller from the ancient hymns, revealing 
the trembling steps of that mind along these dizzy heights, 
and in these attenuated airs; but they cannot be reproduced 
here. 

The inconsistencies of Brahmanism have been forcibly ex- 
hibited by Mr. Clarke. From vast speculations of unsurpassed 
spiritual elevation, and no little purity of moral tone, it descends 
into depths of folly and pollution almost exceeding belief. 
Minds subtle and abstruse beyond comparison, expect to wash 
away sin in the waters of the Ganges, and believe that the 
gods can be dethroned by austerities and sacrifices. 

With the belief that to crucify nature is the only road to 
happiness, nowhere has the licentious gratification of the 
appetites ever been carried further. Religion helds life so 
sacred that it is a sin to kill a worm; yet the cruelties prac- 
ticed in India would horrify a savage. Civil rights are osten- 
sibly fixed in a body of laws older than Christianity ; but their 
practical application lies entirely in the unshackled will of 
kings and priests. And to-day it is disputed whether mono- 
theism or polytheism, spiritualism or sensuous idolatry, bears 
sway in the Hindu house of faith. 

The charge that Hindu mothers make the lives of their 
infants an offering to the Ganges, is indeed denied. Persons 
have been trampled on and killed in the crowd, struggling to 
reach the ropes by which the car of Juggernaut is drawn, thus 
to obtain peculiar blessings, but not it is claimed by design. 
Something that foreigners might easily call the abandonment 
of aged parents, might well be observed in connection with the 
fourth “asrama” of life described above. But hook-swinging, 
and a great variety of similar self-inflictions are the natural 
fruit of the doctrine of the crucifixion of nature, when carried 
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to its extreme. Nor is it possible to deny the licentious char- 
acter of some of the rites of worship as conducted in many 
public temples. The Suttee is not, indeed, authorized by the 
most sacred books; but its prevalence as a religious rite, dur- 
ing many past ages, is none the less a fact. Nor more can the 
monstrous superstition of Thuggee be concealed or excused on 
the page of Indian history, however another religion, and a 
foreign arm have made it, with Suttee, a thing of the past. 

The religion of the Hindus at the present time has deterio- 
rated, even more than that of the Puranas from the purer ages 
of Manu and the Vedas. Worship is more abundant, but frivo- 
lous, sensuous, or unmeaning, and idolatry universal. Each 
month has its prescribed observances in honor of its particular 
god. In August is celebrated the nativity of Krishna, the 
story of whose birth presents some points of striking resem- 
blance to that in the gospel. 

“The tyrant whom he came to destroy, sought to kill him; but a heavenly 
voice warned the father to fly with the child across the Jumna; and the tyrant, 
like Herod, killed the infants in the village.” 

In the performance of some sacred rites caste disappears for 
the time. 

The rich have idols in their houses, and pay a priest to come 
each day and attend upon them. It is counted a pious act to 
build temples, dig water-tanks, or plant trees along the public 
ways. 

The key to the inconsistencies and absurdities of Brahman- 
ism, Mr. Clarke suggests, may be found in the intense spiritual- 
ism of the Hindu mind. We may develope the suggestion 
more fully than he has done. 

Cousin, in his grand generalizations upon the history of 
philosophy, distinguishes three epochs, or tendencies of thought 
and spirit, which will be found to mold the philosophical 
character of men in different lands and ages. Under the one, 
the epoch of the infinite, he says: 


“The state will then be the reign of absolute, fixed, immutable law; it will 
scarcely recognize individuals. The arts will be gigantic and without proportion ; 
they will in some sort disdain the representation of the finite. They will launch 
out continually toward the infinite, and will attempt to represent it. And as this 
cannot be done by natural forms, art becomes unnatural. The religion of this 
epoch will attach itself to the invisible; it will be much more the religion of 
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death than of life. It will have less for its end to govern life than to teach how 
to despise it; to exhibit it as a shadow without worth, scarcely even a trial. 
Philosophy will then be nothing else than the contemplation of absolute unity.” 

He then goes on to consider the influence of geography upon 
philosophical development. 

“The epoch of the infinite will have for its theater an immense continent, all 
the parts of which will be compact, immobile and indivisible as unity; with 
gigantic rivers, trackless deserts, and almost impassable mountains. As it will 
necessarily border upon some sea, it will border upon the ocean, which instead of 
attracting man, in the infancy of navigation discourages him, because beyond these 
trackless wastes, no sign of human companionship, or of anything to hope for 
appears. Under such features of nature, the human spirit turns in despair from 
the finite, and finds its interest and its life in the infinite.” 

How far these ideas may have been a priori with M. Cousin, 
or suggested by the actual geography and history of India, as 
compared with Greece or Italy, we do not know. But the 
beautiful, though free harmony of the theory with the facts is 
a fascinating object of attention. The Indian mind has been 
very much what it ought to be according to the theory. 
Oppressed by an overwhelming sense of the infinite, it has 
walked beneath the eternal stars, dazed by their suggestions of 
the One, the All, the Absolute. To such minds the vastness 
of nature whispers of the infinite lying beneath it; and the 
unseen thus suggested becomes the spiritual. 

Whether to these influences the Hindu mind offered the 
favorable soil of a previous metaphysical tendency, we cannot 
tell. We can see the result. Another national mind so 
intensely spiritual as the Hindu, has not existed on earth. A 
spiritual and absolute, infinite, and eternal One, has been the 
soul and ground of Hindu thought; and has inspired, and 
molded Hindu philosophy and theology from the earliest ages 
until now. 

From this central source, their subsequent development is 
easily traced. Compared with the absolute spirit, all other things 
are unreal, false, delusive,—Maya. That they should seem to 
be real and valuable is a profound illusion, and the source of 
a world of error, and folly, and misery of every kind, and 
wrong. The only true escape from every evil is therefore to 
turn away from the world of illusion, to shake off its influence, 
and to return to the real and the true; to return so utterly 
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that individuality shall quiesce in the All, and the finite be 
absorbed in the infinite. To promote this process is the object 
of all wise human effort, and especially of all religion and 
duty. 

The means will be two; to mortify and so repress all that 
is unreal,—nature, the body, and all desires connected with it; 
and to fix the soul in closest and most constant contemplation 
of the Infinite, vanishing at length in his bosom, like drops of 
water mingling with the ocean. Among finite objects life is of 
course nearer to the infinite than dead matter; hence even 
animal life is sacred, as compared with the mere bodily desires 
even of men. But in an early and crude age the sublimest 
tone of thought must needs prove unbalanced, and ill-digested. 
Hence the follies and absurdities which mar the Hindu philos- 
ophy; and which the immobility of the national mind has 
prevented it from outgrowing. Hence, too, and also from the 
fatal gravitation toward sin,—the common inheritance of men, 
—the low and perverted moral ideas of the Brahman, and the 
fountains of pollution which open here and there in his relig- 
ious system. The Hindu moral reason has groped and stumbled 
in nature’s darkness, without the aid of divinely revealed 
light. As to the ecclesiastical despotism under which the Hindu 
bows, it is the common lot of humanity, where the original 
patriarchal conception of human society has not been modified 
by the great ideas of universal human worth, and human 
rights. 

Few chapters of human history stir the soul with profounder 
interest, respect, and sympathy than these. From the morning 
twilight of man’s day on earth we trace the efforts of a race 
which Miiller calls in some respects the most wonderful that 
ever existed, “haply to feel after and find” their father, and 
their father’s house. We have been told of the treasures of ° 
physical history, unlocked by the study of a piece of chalk. 
But here is the history and the experience for three thousand 
years of soul, and heart, and mind. And are not thought, 
and imagination, and will, and love, greater than the clods of 
the valley? If there is a history more inspiring, and springing 
more directly out of, and stirring more profoundly the depths 
of humanity, where can it be found? 

VOL. IIL. 85 
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The subtle acumen of the Hindu mind in the field of meta- 
physics, has often been acknowledged. And if metaphysics 
do not build railways and iron-clads, they penetrate the life and 
soul of things. “Is not the life more than meat?” The noble 
aspiration of that mind, stretching out its arms toward the 
Infinite, must be felt by every student. And if conquest 
among the finites be practical, the contemplation of the infi- 
nite is sublime. The mind that could conceive, as natural, the 
thoughts and feelings of Ardjuna on the eve of a great battle 
for a kingdom, is not to be despised by those whose chief im- 
pulse is the “auri sacra fames.” The Hindu mind will prove 
no mean element in the rounded cosmopolitan human character, 
which we hope is yet to come. 

The struggles of this mind with the perpetual problems of 
the unseen and the eternal, are but articulations of the deep 
under-tones uttered by humanity in all ages. Man is a relig- 
ious being. As he was watching his herds under the stars on the 
Asian plains, three thousand years ago, so he is, and so he will 
be till “ time shall be no more.” The soul in its inmost nature 
hears, though faintly, its Father’s voice, and conscience re- 
sponds, though feebly, to the call. Science did not create, 
science will not extinguish the moral nature of man. 

The religious structure erected by the Hindu mind has not 
been altogether a failure. The race was young, and its work 
necessarily crude, in the Vedic ages. But Brahmanism, with all 
its failures, was an aspiration upward. As Miiller says, “ the 
prayers of the Samoyede woman, who every morning bowed 
to the rising sun, saying, ‘When thou risest, I too rise from 
my bed,’ made her look every day away from earth and up to 
heaven ; it implied that her life was bound up with a larger and 
higher life ; it encircled the daily routine of her earthly existence 
with something of a divine halo ;” so the ancient Brahman, who 
in the first hymn of the Rig-Veda prays, “ Be kind to us asa 
father to a son,” as often as he offered that simple prayer recog- 
nized the immortal spark within him, and lifted up his eyes to 
claim his birth-right. 

The intense spiritualism of the Hindu mind, whatever dis- 
torted development may have proved possible to it, was at least 
an effort in the right direction. There is no denying that the 
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spirit of man is man. Or if the reality of spirit be denied, 
that mysterious phase of man’s nature which some call spirit, is 
the real man. And a system of intense spiritual thought and 
belief, whether called religion or by some other name, must 
sway the life of man, and in a direction the opposite of the low, 
the stupid, and the brutal. 

The great fundamental ideas of true religion were in the 
Brahmanic system, however distorted and obscured. The fun- 
damental ground of morals, the eternal distinction between right 
and wrong, was there. Conscience was there, awake, though 
groping. Retribution was there—the solemn sense of responsi- 
bility ata future judgment. The beautiful feeling of reverence, 
and the worship which expresses it, were there, and with a depth 
and steadiness of tone which Christians might often observe with 
profit. No science can be complete, no civilization wholly sound, 
under which men grow insensible of the reverential worship 
sesthetically due to infinite perfection, whether actual or ideal. 
Prayer, as of a child toa father, was there, shining in the light of 
its own eternal fitness, and prompted there as elsewhere by Na- 
ture—the common mother’s voice; and in some degree, too, the 
filial loving trust in a perfect father’s care, which prayer sup- 
poses. The great idea of law as brooding over the universe, was 
no stranger to Hindu thought, even from the earliest times. 
The idea of the efficacy of the contemplation of the Infinite to 
lift the soul as by a heavenly gravitation, so peculiar to the 
Brahmanic system, though lacking some elements of Christian 
worship, was itself a most significant and pregnant truth. The 
soul, like the body, must grow in strength and beauty by the 
use of food appropriate to its nature. Thought, especially 
when true, and great, and sublime, is the soul's true food. 
And where shall that be found if not in the Absolute and the 
Eternal; and the vast circle of ideas which center therein ? 
That the soul can habitually lift up its eyes to behold these 
objects, attune its ear to catch the low whispers that from them 
sing through the universe, can gird up its loins to comprehend 
and awaken its moral sense to feel their beauty and value, and 
not be somewhat elevated and purified thereby, is a conclusion 
too absurd to be entertained. 
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True, Brahmanism everywhere falls short of its own great 
end. Its ideas on the nature of sin and holiness were less 
clear than could be wished. It was paralyzed in a measure by 
the fatal want of full and clear personality in its God. No 
Divine redeemer had bought the sinful soul with his blood. 
The magic key to unlock the human heart, found in the Cross 
of Christ, it missed. It knew not how to utter clearly, much 
less to carry into effect, the momentous truth, “Ye must be 
born again.” The consummate victory over sin and death it 
could not win. The ineffable holiness of the highest Christian 
character it has never seen. It has not been able to hold itself 
up to its own earlier level. It is less pure and purifying and 
valuable to-day, than two thousand years ago. But its great 
failure, in comparison with Christianity, will appear, more 
clearly after the study of Buddhism. 

Yet is there no such gulf between it and Christianity as is 
often supposed. In the darkness of unassisted nature it was 
no mean attempt. No Christian can study it unmoved with 
heartfelt sympathy ; sympathy which we may well believe will 
be shared by Him who shall sit on the judgment throne. If 
“he deserves help who helps himself,” the Hindu deserves the 
aid of the Christian philanthropist. A religious and conscien- 
tious nature like his is the very ground and soil for Christian 
missions. And no more appropriate appeal can be made to the 
Indian mind than in the words of the Apostle to another 
branch of the great Aryan race: “ Whom, therefore, ye igno- 
rantly worship, Him declare I unto you.” 
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Art. V.—OPPERT’S KINGDOM OF COREA. 


A Forbidden Land: Voyages to the Corea. With an account 
of its Geography, History, Productions, and Commercial 
Capabilities, &. By Ernest O®pEerT. With two charts 
and twenty-one illustrations. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 182 Fifth Avenue. New York: 1880. 8vo. pp. 350. 


THIS is, in many respects, an interesting book. A volume 
which can tell us anything reliable about the inhabitants and 
condition of a land so little known as Corea, is likely to be 
acceptable. The principal interest of the present one, how- 
ever, lies in the narrative of Mr. Oppert’s three attempts to 
reach Saoul, the capital, and open communications witlt its 
authorities. In his account, he tells us enough to show that 
he is one of that class of adventurous men who are willing and 
desirous of running great risks for the sake of excitement and 
a chance of success, but not so willing to bear patiently the 
failure of a pet scheme; and who never give a thought as to 
what may be the evil consequences of their deeds upon others 
who come after them. His account of this expedition to ex- 
hume the relics of an ancient Corean king, in order to use them 
to extort a treaty of amity and commerce from the authorities 
of that land, will form a rare chapter in its future annals; and 
the attempt has already placed him in a conspicuous niche 
among modern buccaneers. 

He withholds some features of these attempts to open a trade 
with Corea which would have shown more clearly the induce- 
ments that promised some return for the outlay in the kind of 
goods taken there; but gives us proofs of his own daring, and 
notices of the resources, inhabitants, and policy of the Corean 
Kingdom, which make altogether a readable volume. 

Mr. Oppert visited Nagasaki soon after the opening of that 
port in 1859, to see what he could do in the way of trade, but 
apparently without much success. On his return to Shanghai, 
the claims of Corea to be opened to foreign commerce were 
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urged upon him by several of his native friends, “ enterprising 
and intelligent Chinese merchants, who had for years past cast 
their eyes in that direction, and collected a good deal of infor- 
mation upon the commercial capacities of the country.” How 
they obtained it is not stated; and as the only trade with the 
Chinese coast was carried on by Corean and Chinese boats 
going across the Yellow Sea from Shantung to the islands 
in the Archipelago on theewest coast of Corea, the information 
could not have been very accurate or extensive. It was in 
one of these smuggling craft that an English missionary, Mr. 
Thomas, lived many months, going from island to island, in 
order to learn the Corean language, and see what the prospects 
were for entering the kingdom. 

About the year 1866, Mr. Oppert got aid from Mr. Whittall, 
of the British firm of Jardine, Matheson & Co., to make an 
attempt in the steamer Rona to find the river leading up to 
Saotl. A French squadron, in 1845, had surveyed the laby- 
rinth of islands, and had lost two ships in those seas; but the 
entrance of the River Kang had eluded the eyes of the survey- 
ors. Mr. Oppert approached the coast in Caroline Bay, where 
he met a local official named Ta-wha, who did all he could to 
dissuade his further progress, but agreed to forward a letter to 
Saou] in which the object of the voyage was stated. The 
Rona being obliged to remain, a party from her undertook an 
excursion into the country, which afforded some glimpses of 
the Forbidden Land. The authorities had set men to watch 
the course they took, who were found on guard, and thus 
admonished not to interfere with their progress : 

** Descending into the large plain before us, we found several natives squatting 
down at a certain distance from each other, who tried to prevent our going on by 
threatening looks and calls. As we had to pass them on our way, I determined 
to put an end to this at once; and going up to the first lot with the hand to my 
revolver, made them understand in so plain a way, how little we were afraid of or 
cared for them, that they turned at once cringingly polite; and passing purposely 
close by those who sat forming a line further on, without appearing to take any 
notice of them, while they did not venture to move or utter a word, we walked on 
without any further hindrance. This was the first and last time that an attempt 
was made to stop us on the road; and I have no doubt that nothing but the de- 
termined, and not to be mistaken way, in which it was treated, prevented a later 
recurrence. On the contrary, from that time forward, everybody seemed eager to 
receive us as kindly as possible.”—page 198. 
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Still such arguments did not further the main object in view ; 
and though Mr. Oppert persistently proposed to remain on 
shore till the reply to his letter was received, he was unable to 
obtain permission, and the ship returned to China soon after. 
On reaching Shanghai, he learned that nine French missiona- 
ries had been imprisoned and put to death by the Corean Re- 
gent in the spring of 1866; and three others were fleeing and 
hiding for their lives while he was in Caroline Bay. His ardor 
in his enterprise was not abated by the sad news. The same 
Firm assisted him to renew the attempt in a smaller steamer, the 
Emperor, carrying six Europeans and nineteen lascars and 
natives ; together with an armament of one nine-pound cannon, 
a few swivel guns, muskets, revolvers, lances, cutlasses, ete. 
She reached Caroline Bay in five days, and Mr. Oppert landed 
near the previous anchorage, where he again saw his former 
acquaintance, T'a-wha. One of the best defenses of Corea on 
its west side, is the great extent of the sandbanks made by 
strong tides whieh deposit their silt along the shores as they 
rise and fall twenty feet each ebb and flood. 

The next morning the captain went on shore to take obser- 
vations, and brought back a letter from Pére Ridel, one of the 
French missionaries who had thus far escaped arrest, asking for 
relief. An answer was returned, but the design to save the 
refugees was frustrated at this time, though they escaped a few 
weeks after, with some Christian converts, in a native boat going 
to Chefu. 

Owing to the want of charts it took some days to find the 
mouth of the River Kang, and the steamer anchored near the 
town of Kiau-tong, about fifty miles from Saoul. While 
Mr. Oppert was on shore, he saw an officer and his escort 
approaching the ship’s gig, and hurried down to receive him. 

“ This officer’s large boat had just arrived when I got down to the foot of the 
hill, but he had such a villainous and repulsive look that I at once declined his 
offer to communicate with him, and ordered our crew to return to the Emperor. 
Enraged at my refusal to listen to him, he ordered some of his soldiers, armed 
with three-pronged lances, looking like Neptune’s trident, to retain the gig; but 
when the most daring made a show of doing this, our uplifted oars descended so 
quickly and vigorously on their backs, that they retreated faster than they had 
come, and did not repeat the attempt. Seeing our revolvers pointed at his head, 


the fellow got cowed, and sulkily assented to follow me to the steamer, where I 
allowed only himself and two of his secretaries to come on board.”—-page 245. 
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During the visit the vessel was slowly going ahead, and at 
length they were bowed back into their boat, rather discon- 
certed at their ill-success. Before night she came opposite to 
the town cf Kang-wha, near which a great crowd was seen. 
Going ashore, Mr. Oppert saw several officers in the midst, and 
induced them to go off to the vessel without delay. The old- 
est was the highest in rank, the governor of Kang-wha foo, in 
which prefecture she was then anchored, distant about twenty 
miles from Saoul. On learning the intention to go there, he 
dissuaded the foreigners from carrying it out by proposing to 
send a letter for them to the Regent. During the conference 
the boat sent ahead to sound the channel had returned, and 
reported that the passage was too shallow to proceed further ; 
besides which the captain was told that there was just coal 
enough to take the steamer back to Shanghai. 

Mr. Oppert’s reports of another conference with the governor 
of Kang-wha, named Tschai Kim-heuni; afterwards with a 
special messenger, named Ni Eung-ini; and lastly with Pang 
Ou-seu, styled an envoy of the Government, both of whom had 
come from Saoul to declare that it was impossible to open 
Corea for foreign trade until the Emperor of China gave 
permission, all seem to strengthen his opinion of the Regent’s 
willingness to have then terminated his exclusive policy as 
Japan had done. The causes which inclined to this course at 
that moment may have been fear of reprisals for killing the 
French missionaries, and the arguments derived from what 
he knew of affairs in Japan. But soon after the Hmperor had 
sailed, the American schooner General Sherman, Captain Pres- 
ton, came into the river from Tientsin, having on board Mr. 
Thomas and a Mr. Hogarth, with the design of disposing of a 
cargo of goods; her owners trusting very much to the former's 
knowledge of the Corean language to help on their enterprise. 
The circumstances attending her destruction and the death of 
all on board, have never been certainly ascertained ; but the 
information obtained from some native Christians by Mr. Low, 
as stated in his dispatch of June 15, 1871, corresponds so well 
with Corean treachery, that it probably contains the most 
truth. The Coreans had circulated the improbable story in 
Peking that the crew had brought on their own destruction by 
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commencing a quarrel on shore, as they were trying to float 
the vessel, or guard it against the natives. One of these Chris- 
tians, who resided near the scene of the disaster, told Mr. Low 
that the people on board the schooner were enticed on shore by 
fair promises of civil treatment and trade, and there entertained 
and treated to drugged spirits, during which they were sud- 
denly seized, bound, and all massacred, some by beheading, 
others by being beaten with clubs. The cargo was taken out 
and the vessel burned for her iron; the cannon were sent to 
Saoul, and other guns cast like them. This took place only 
a few weeks before the attack of the French squadron, under 
Admiral Roze, of whose operations our author gives a succinct 
account on pages 94-108, but so imperfect that it is more tan 
talizing than satisfactory. 

The repulse of the French squadron was sufficient to deter 
any others from following up the effort to open Corea. The 
rulers had wreaked their ill-will on all their subjects who were 
suspected of aiding foreigners in any way; destroying, accord- 
ing to lists furnished by the converts, more than ten thousand 
persons. The large company of Coreans which annually visit 
Peking for trade and ceremonies, and are usually willing to 
call on foreigners there, were that winter (1866-67) very shy. 
The chief point of interest to them was to learn the probability 
of the French admiral renewing his attempt to reach Saoul. 
They were no doubt rather amused when they read the procla- 
mation of the French chargé d’affaires at Peking, announcing 
that the King of Corea henceforth held his position and au- 
thority only at the good pleasure of Napoleon IIL, and must 
conduct himself accordingly. 

Two years passed, during which the visit of the U. S. frigate 
Shenandoah to Kang-wha had ascertained the resolve of the 
Regent to maintain his defiant attitude. Mr. Oppert had got 
information of matters within the country, and that no encour- 
agement existed for another attempt, when he was approached 
by Pére Féron, one of the three escaped missionaries, with a 
proposal to try again, and carry out a plan which the latter was 
sure would lead to the desired issue—“ that is, to compel the 
Regent to accede to the demand to throw the country open.” 
The promotion of commerce and religion was involved in the 
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scheme; and he added, ina half-apologetic way, “that he 
could not be reproached with religious narrow-mindedness, as 
by the conclusion of a treaty the road will be open to Protest- 
ant as well as to Roman Catholic missionaries, and quite a new 
field will be opened to the former.” The plan concocted by M. 
Féron and the Corean converts is thus described : 


“Tf the project I am now going to lay before you will at first sight appear to 
you strange, and out of the common, remember that a great aim can never be 
gained by small means, and that we must look at this affair from another point of 
view than that which may be taken by narrow-minded people. And further, that 
while it will serve as an effective means of coercton on the Regent, it will not 
even cause any lasting harm to him, much less endanger the life or property of a 
single person in the country itself. If it will become necessary to take a rather 
strong escort with us, it is not because I myself, or my native friends have the 
least apprehension of any real danger, but mainly for the sake of protecting us 
from any idle curiosity which might otherwise impede our progress. 

“The Regent, a person of very superstitious disp ‘sition, laid great store upon 
the possession of some old relics, which had been in his family for long years, and 
which were kept and guarded in a secluded place belonging to him. The posses- 
sion of these relics was thought to insure the fortune of himself and his family, 
and were accordingly much treasured, and looked upon with a kind of supersti- 
tious awe. ...... The temporary possession of these objects would be tanta- 
mount to invest their holders with an almost absolute power, and equivalent to 
having possession of the capital itself; that the Regent would only be too glad 
to accede to anything to have them restored to him, and that he would be com- 
pelled to listen to the terms to be proposed to him. 

* These men are so positive in their belief of success, that they assert the Regent 
would come down in person to sign a preliminary treaty, to have these relics re- 
stored. Above all, before you come to a decision, remember always that the 
benefit which is to be gained will be shared by the world at large, and by the 
natives of the country in particular, and is beyond comparison to the harm done 
to the Regent personally, who, by all his deeds and actions has placed himself 
beyond the pale of nations.” 


The real difficulties in carrying out this program were stated 
to be entirely physical. The place where the relics were kept 
was four hours’ walk from the landing-place ; and the landing- 
place could only be reached once a month for thirty hours 
during spring tides, when the water rises three feet at the ut- 
most; at all other times it was almost dry, and no steamer 
could ascend the branch of Prince Jérome Gulf where the 
party was to land. “But,” concluded M. Féron, “some of my 
Coreans are natives of the district, and know the place well, and 
they will serve as guides.” 

Mr. Oppert takes much pains to assure his readers of this 
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man’s purity of character, “ which was unquestionable and un- 
doubted ;” also that he was not a Jesuit, and had never be- 
longed to that Order; and finally that “he was altogether free 
from religious zealotry. I knew him well enough to be con- 
vinced that he was not a man given to entertain any unreason- 
able or over-sanguine hopes of success; the purity of his 
character was undoubted. I did not conceal from myself that 
the project was what may be called an adventurous under- 
taking; but the stake to be played for was certainly a grand 
one, and the experience I had gained during my former voyages 
made me look at the affair with more favorable eyes than I 
otherwise might have done, and in a different light to what it 
could be viewed by outsiders.” He makes no reference in this 
to one other inducement offered, for he says nothing respecting 
the treasure alleged to be lodged in this tomb of one of the old 
Corean kings, which at the time was reported as the strong 
reason for the attempt. However, be secured the aid of an 
American, “ Mr. I——, who had rendered me most valuable 
assistance, and who, speaking Chinese almost better than a 
Chinaman, had been permitted to accompany us.” This dis- 
paraging remark is a mean return for all the money and arms 
lent him by Mr. F. H. B. Jenkins, to further the project, and 
make a treaty. However, the steamer China of 648 tons was 
chartered, armed and manned with an extra crew of eight Euro- 
peans, twenty-one Manilamen, and one hundred Chinese. On 
the 30th April, 1867, she left Shanghai for Nagasaki, where 
arms were obtained for the “escort,” and on the ninth day 
reached the Corean coast. The party went on board her ten- 
der and started up Prince Jérome Gulf soon after daybreak, 
hoping to arrive at the landing-place in four hours. But it 
was eleven o'clock before they landed, and a large crowd had 
assembled on the beach to learn their object. The party con- 
sisted of about sixty armed men, four of whogn had spades, all 
under the lead of Messrs. Oppert and Féron, who marshaled 
them in a squad before starting. We give the details of their 
march, slightly condensed :— 


“The first part of the road led over a long plain, with only a few straggling 
villages which were passed unmolested. There was not a tree to shelter us from 
the sun, and we were glad when the plain was crossed and the character of the 
country turned more wooded, as we ascended the hills. For a long time there 
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were no signs of any habitations; but we rapidly neared a town, where no doubt 
our march had already been signaled, and where we might expect to meet some 
hindrance. Nor was the fear of our Corean guides altogether unfounded. A 
turn brought us face to face with a number of soldiers, who, with the chief official 
of the town, had planted themselves across the road, and wanted us to stop. 
When I went up to the leader I asked him to stand aside with his people; he 
made a feeble show of resistance; but as soon as I ordered our escort to proceed, 
he thought wiser of it, for he found himself suddenly deserted by the few soldiers, 
and left alone to defend the roadway if he thought proper. Mons. Féron assured 
the man that we had no intention to harm him or any of his people, upon which 
he took courage to stay, and even told us which was the shortest way to our desti- 
nation. One of the sailors just then fainted from the heat, and as we could not 
leave him behind, the official lent us a mountain chair in which the man was car- 
ried until he had recovered. Fortunately there was no further impediment on the 
road, no houses or villages anywhere near; and with the exception of a few herds- 
men in charge of a couple of bullocks, there was no living being near. 

“Tt soon became apparent that our Corean guides had underrated the time 
needed to get to the end of our march. We had calculated to reach it by 
one o'clock, but at that hour we were barely more than half way, and it was 
close upon five o’clock, when the Coreans pointed out the top of a steep hill as the 
spot. Half an hour brought us there. It was one of the prettiest spots I have 
ever seen. A large village was built on the hill slopes, whose inhabitants turned 
out, and made not the slightest difficulty to point out the very spot. Instead of a 
stone house which I had expected to contain the relics, I was rather disappointed 
to find a walled-in place, strongly protected by an earthwork all around. To gain 
access it became necessary to remove one side of the latter, where a door was 
supposed to lead into the same. As the latter difficulty had not been foreseen (our 
guides told us the piace was easily accessible), and as we carried hardly any im- 
plements for the purpose, we had to select such as were required in the village, 
and our men commenced their labor. This proved a much more arduous work 
than was expected, and it was five hours before this part was nearly done. None 
of our party knew the object of our search except ourselves, but everybody felt that 
a matter of the highest importance was at stake, and that everything depended 
on its being done quickly. 

“The wall was at last laid ba~e; but instead of the expected door, we found 
its place taken up by a huge stone fitted into the opening. A fruitless attempt 
was made to remove it, and a closer investigation proved that five or six hours at 
least would be required to take it out of the way. Much to my disappointment I 
was compelled to tell Mons. Féron that I could not take upon myself the respon- 
sibility of exposing the lives of any of our people by retarding a return to the 
vessel; we had alreagy exceeded the allotted time by nearly twelve hours; and 
further there was barely time to reach the China before the water fell to its lowest 
point. Mons. Féron had to admit the justice of my remarks, and it was decided 
to abandon all further attempts, and return after a short rest for the men.”— 
pp. 305-309. 


This was safely accomplished in less time than the upward 


march, the road being completely deserted. On arriving at 
the tender, she was seen to be surrounded by an enormous 
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crowd, as the news of the attempt had_ already widely spread. 
At several places down the channel, the people assembled and 
invited the foreigners ashore, and others went off to the tender ; 
as they now understood that their object had been directed 
against the Regent, they openly expressed. great disappoint- 
ment at its ill result. When the China was reached in the 
afternoon, the water had fallen so low that there was only just 
her draft of water left in which to get out of the bay. 

Instead of returning to Shanghai directly, as they ought to 
have done, the adventurers went on to Kang-wha, near which 
the steamer anchored. Next morning an official came off to in- 
quire her errand. Mr. Oppert gave him a letter written in 
Corean, signed by him, and addressed to the Regent (7 ai-ouen- 
goon ; in Chinese, Tai-wang kwan, i. e., an officer acting for the 
King), inclosing the draft of a treaty, and advising him in no 
doubtful terms to reconsider his course, and accept their pro- 
posals. On the fourth day a reply was brought on board ; the 
seal of the Regent was affixed to it, and the special messenger 
admitted that it emanated directly from him. Instead of a full 
and careful translation, Mr. Oppert only gives the purport of 
the document. The Regent refused all intercourse. Corea 
had no need of foreign intruders, and he would find means, as 
he had done on the occasion of the visit of the French, to keep 
them off, and to show the world that it was a vain attempt to 
try to overcome Corean valor. He wished this decision to be 
“proclaimed to the rest of the universe, of which he declared 
himself to be no more afraid now than he had ever been 
before.” 

Those who brought this letter invited the foreigners on shore, 
who agreed to meet them next morning at the town on T'ricault 
Island. About twenty Europeans and Manilamen landed for 
this purpose, and were surprised to find the walls protected by 
over four hundred armed troops. 

While waiting for the officials to appear at the proposed con- 
ference, the foreigners dispersed to examine the precincts, and 
one of them seized a calf to carry it on board. This caused a 
hubbub, and the two leaders hastened back to settle it by pay- 
ing for the calf at the gate of the town, and promising to pun- 
ish the thief besides and restore the calf. While parleying 
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about this, the troops on the walls opened fire on them without 
any warning. One man was killed instantly, and two were 
wounded before the others succeeded in regaining the tender. 
One of these was the “disreputable fellow” who seized the 
calf; and Mr. Oppert expresses his satisfaction “that the perpe- 
trator of the deed had not escaped his share of the punish- 
ment ;” and leaves on his readers the impression that it was the 
cause of the firing on them all. 

This is hardly fair, after his own example in search of the 
relics, which were to act as an open sesame to Corea; but he 
gravely adds, “that it was not likely that any of the officials 
would dare to appear again on board the China; nor would it 
have been wise to repeat our visit on the island, where the sol- 
diery had been maddened by their own firing, and intoxicated 
by the effect of their treasonable conduct.” He and Mons. 
Féron therefore steamed away from the scene of their disaster 
the next morning ; and Corea still remains a forbidden land up 
to the present day, “ to the shame of all western nations.” 

This resumé of Mr. Oppert’s proceedings shows the energy 
and daring of the man, more than his discretion. He does not 
conceal his ill-will and chagrin at the failure of his attempts, 
and hopes that Russia will take possession of Corea rather than 
see the present state of things continue. His own subsequent 
trial and imprisonment in Hamburg in consequence of this 
ridiculous attempt at grave-robbing, has soured him; aided 
probably by the feeling of mortification at his name being 


associated with its failure. 

On the return of the China to Shanghai, proceedings in the 
U. S. Consular Court were instituted against Mr. Jenkins for 
“having, in concert with others, prepared an unlawful and 
scandalous expedition, having for its object the exhuming of 
the remains of a dead sovereign, or of some other person or 
nersons, in the Corea.” In the course of the trial, Mr. Oppert 
testified that Mr. Jenkins went in the expedition only as a 
passenger, and never landed in Corea; nor did he know any- 
thing of the arrangements as to how the treaty was to be made 
before leaving; nor even what was done in Corea until the 
China was on her way back. Further evidence proved that 
the reason why the armed force of Coreans, which opposed the 
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party on their way to the grave, deserted their leader, as Mr. 
Oppert says in his narrative, was a discharge of all their guns 
so as not to hurt any one. The trial ended in Jenkins’ acquit- 
tal of a conspiracy, for the witnesses made him out to be simply 
a passenger. Mons. Féron disappeared as soon as he reached 
China, so that no information was obtained from him. When 
the facts became known, the community and writers in the 
Shanghai papers all condemned the expedition in strong terms. 

It is not by such means, now-a-days, that commerce, civiliza- 
tion, or national intercourse are promoted. From all that we can 
learn, the chief stimulus to the violent conduct of the Corean 
Regent and authorities, is to be found in their ignorant fears. 
Having no knowledge of foreign nations or their policy, these 
isolated rulers can imagine no other reason than conquest of 
their country as adequate to explain these repeated visits up 
to the last one under Admiral Rogers, in the U. 8. 8S. Colorado, 
in 1871. The wretched and destitute crews of the Narwhal, 
the Surprise, the Cleopatra, and other vessels, had been reason- 
ably well treated in former years and returned toChina. Now 
that Japan has such commercial relations with it as enables both 
countries to trade under well-defined regulations, we may hope 
that Corean ignorance, prejudice, and treachery, will yield to 
the gradual effects of instruction and patience. 

Mr. Oppert prefaces his own voyages with six chapters on the 
history, foreign wars, social condition, language, and productions 
of Corea, with notices of the French missions carried on for 
forty years. Their contents are very imperfect, and derived 
from old books. He gives countenance to the unusual phrase, 
The Corea, as a name for the kingdom, and which is merely a 
Gallicism translated into English ; Burmah, Siam, China, might 
each be introduced by an article with the same propriety. A 
careful synopsis of what is now known respecting all these 
topics, derived from Japanese and Chinese sources, as well as 
later German, French, and English authors, would prove to be 
a useful work. 

The area of the peninsula is roughly estimated at 90,000 
square miles, or equal to the island of Great Britain; and its 
resources are very poorly developed in comparison with the 
neighboring empires. Hundreds of Coreans come to Peking 
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every winter bringing ginseng, paper, and raw cotton, which 
they exchange for silks, medicines, and some foreign articles. 
They are quite different in features from the Chinese, bony in 
contour and muscular, rude in manners, and given to drink. 
Those who compose this trading embassy are mostly able to 
talk Chinese, but the citizens of Peking do not care to have 
much to do with their quarrelsome visitors. The Chinese 
government exercises no real control in Corean affairs, but 
that people themselves keep up this ceremonial intercourse 
chiefly for the sake of the trade, and the opportunity it affords 
them for learning something of the outer world. The people 
must possess much personal courage and discipline to make 
the resistance their troops offered at Fort McKee, when they 
were attacked by the Americans, June 11, 1871. On that 
occasion they left two hundred and fifty dead on the ground, 
before they were entirely disabled. The tyranny of the Regent 
is now ended by his death; but the course of events cannot 
long enable any Government which follows it to refuse all 
intercourse with other nations. 
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Articte VI.--THE OBJECTS AND METHODS OF 
CLASSICAL STUDY. . 


MucH# has been written, in a genefal way, concerning the 
benefits of classical stndy, and of the excellence of the classics 
as compared with the other subjects of study which are so 
largely replacing them in American colleges. 

We propose in this paper to speak, not directly of the bene- 
fits, but rather of the objects of classical study, and of the 
methods by which these objects may best be attained. 

For, admitting that certain vaguely conceived advantages are 
sometimes, or even generally realized as the results of classical 
study, it by no means follows that such advantages will cer- 
tainly accrue if the study is pursued carelessly, and, as it were, 
without object or method. What we need is greater defi- 
niteness of conception with regard both to the objects to be at- 
tained, and the methods to be pursued. If the study is to be 
made intelligent and profitable, the proposed benefits should 
be clearly conceived and kept steadily in mind, so that the 
study may be pursued with a view to these benefits as the ob- 
jects to be realized in the efforts of the student. 

Otherwise, whether the advantages desired and expected be 
worth little or much, we shall very likely fail to secure them 
because our efforts will be unintelligent and misdirected, and 
the discussion with regard to the merits of the classics wi!l con- 
tinue to be so far enveloped in the fogs of a misty generaliza- 
tion that there will be no well-established, clearly-defined data 
upon which to make out a case, either on one side or the other. 

There are, in the view of the writer, three distinct objects of 
classical study, which we shall proceed to consider in the order 
in which they naturally suggest themselves to the mind. 

The first of these objects is an appreciation of the literature 
of the languages studied. 

No one will deny that this is a proper and important object 
in the study of the ancient classics, and we have only to in- 
quire whether it is fairly realized in the usual methods of 
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study. We presume that upon this point also, there will be 
general agreement. For our own part we should say that not 
one in ten, probably not one in twenty, of the graduates of 
American colleges has anything like a fitting appreciation of 
the Greek and Roman literature —even of the scant portions 
he has read in his college course. 

But lest this proposition should appear startling to some of 
our readers, let us proceed to consider the matter a little more 
in detail. 

When a German scholar reads— 

Willst du, Hector, ewig von mir wenden, 

Wo Achil, mit den unnahbaren Handen, 

Dem Patroclus schrecklich Opfer bringt ?— 
he apprehends and appreciates the sentiment of the verse in the 
language in which it is written. He does not even think of an 
English word. The ideas come to him instantly and directly 
from the German, and the German rbyme and rhythm, which 
are inseparable from the words and ideas, spontaneously con- 
tribute their peculiar charm to the effect on his mind. The 
beauty of the sentiment, the force and fitness of the expression 
and the charm of the versification he receives simultaneously 
and immediately from the text, without the intervention of an 
interpreter of any kind. 

But observe the Freshman in college when he reads,— 

Aaipovie 8ioe: ce Td ody pévocg~ dvd’ tAeaipaic 

maida te vyriaxov, kad fu’ dupopov Taxa xHpN 

ced Ecouat* raya yap oe xataxtavéovow "Axatot 

mdvreg tpopumdévrec.— 
and you will perceive by the manner of his reading that he 
does not understand a word that he utters. 

He labors with the still comparatively unfamiliar Greek 
character, with the pronunciation and with the scanning; and 
these difficulties take his whole attention. He reads all with 
the same monotonous intonation, without variety or spirit, and 
will ran over a period the same as over a comma, or colon, or 
a mark of interrogation. He gets only sound, utterly void 
of sense or expression, and generally even the sound is incor- 
rectly, or at least very imperfectly, rendered. Surely thus 
far there is not much appreciation of the Greek poetry of the 


passage. 
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Ask him now to translate. By an effort of memory he re- 
calls the equivalents of the different Greek words, and gives the 
approximate sense of the passage probably in a very poor style 
of English. Write down the translation as he gives it, and you 
have what he really appreciates of the passage he has read. 

We have seen that his scanning was mere sound, and the 
language might as well have been Chinese or Arabic for any 
idea he received from it while reading. 

His translation is not Greek poetry, nor any poetry at all. It 
is not generally even good prose English. He has the idea, 
we will say, correctly. But it takes not only sentiment or 
statement, but also the charm of the rythmic structure and the 
spirit and beauty of forcible, felicitous expression to constitute 
the literature of poetry; nay, rather it requires a simultaneous 
combination of all these elements, and the appreciation of the 
literature of the Homeric poems is impossible to the student 
until be has reached the point of familiarity and proficiency 
where sentiment, expression and rhythm instantly and sponta- 
neously unite in his apprehension. In the present case, while 
he labors to apprehend and express the thought in his own 
stilty English, he loses the peculiar appropriateness of the 
Greek expression, as well as the charm and beauty of the ver- 
sification. 

It is universally admitted by scholars that the literature of 
no language, least of all the ancient languages, can be ade- 
quately represented in translation. But our Freshman gets 
English instead of Greek, and instead of poetry he gets only a 
poor quality of prose. He easily finds the evidence, and may 
be impressed with the conviction that there is something very 
fine in the original poem, but this conviction is very far from 
an actual appreciation and enjoyment. What he really gets 
and appreciates in the only language whose literature he is 
capable of appreciating, is scarcely more than a caricature of 
the Greek poem he is attempting to read. 

Give him Bryant's translation of the passage, and he will 
undoubtedly get a better appreciation of it than from the text ; 
but that is because Bryant’s translation is better than’ his own, 
and he is dependent upon translation in either case. English 
of some kind must stand between him and the Greek as an 
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interpreter. He does not come into direct contact and com- 
munication with the poetry of Homer, as the German scholar 
does with the poetry of Schiller. He will probably go through 
the terms allotted to Homer in college without being able to 
read a single line, taking the sense directly from the Greek 
verse, unless it be some familiar and oft-recurring Tov 6’ 
ama perBopuevos. - 

We have supposed the case of a Freshman, because the 
poetry of Homer is usually read in the Freshman class. But 
the case is not greatly improved in the subsequent years of 
the course. Instead of the Freshman, we may take an aver- 
age Senior, and let him select a passage for himself from 
the books of the Iliad he has read in college. We shall still 
find that he is dependent upon his translation, if indeed he 
can translate at all after the interval which has elapsed since 
his Freshman year, and that a little miserable prose English 
is really all that he gets and appreciates from this master- 
piece of the centuries. 

And the difficulty is not confined to Homer, nor to the 
poets, whether Greek or Latin. Give the average graduate 
a passage from Herodotus or Thucydides, or Livy or Tacitus, 
or even Cicero, and you will perceive by the manner of his 
reading that he does not take the sense of the passage. He 
does not read with correct rhetorical expression. He does 
not give the same intonation and emphasis that he would 
give to the same sense in English. His reading is monoto- 
nous and expressionless and senseless throughout. He does 
not get the ideas and sentiment of either of these authors, 
except by bringing in his English as an interpreter, and of 
course when the English comes in, the Greek or Latin must 
step ont. 

Now so long as this is the case, it is evident that it is not 
worth while to say a great deal about the value of classical 
study as a means of appreciating the unrivaled literature of 
Greece and Rome; for the student will get a better appreci- 
ation of that with a hundredth part the trouble by resorting 
to the translations so ready to his hand. 

Still it is not the literature of Greece and Rome that he 
appreciates in these translations, but only a very imperfect imi- 
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tation of it in his own language. He may indeed get the truths 
of philosophy and the facts of history, which may be embodied 
in this literature from a translation, as in fact he may get all 
that is really valuable in these facts and truths from the litera- 
ture of his own language, without resorting to the classics at all. 
But these elements do not constitute even the skeleton of the 
literature itself; while the poetry, and the peculiar force and 
spirit of these languages as combined with the thought in for- 
cible, felicitous expression, that is the literature proper, do not 
admit of translation at all. They can only be imitated to the 
limited extent in which even imitation is possible. 

Still we believe that the appreciation of the literature of the 
ancient languages is a very important object in classical study, 
one also which may be very easily attained, and which we now 
fail to attain for want of a little skill and judgment in the adap- 
tation of means to ends. 

Indeed the means by which this important object may be 
accomplished seem very simple and obvious. This means is 
not, however, as some seem to have supposed, the reading, or 
more properly the smattering over, of a great afhount of the 
classical literature; nor is it thoroughness of drill in inflection 
and syntax and etymology, though this may be important in its 
place. It consists rather in securing the greatest possible famil- 
iarity with the text of the passages read. 

We are well aware that this is the last thing which it is 
thought necessary to be thorough about by the average in- 
structor. But in our opinion the success and satisfaction of 
the student in classical study, and also the fate of the classics 
in American colleges, depend upon it more largely than upon 
any other condition which it is possible to mention. 

When, therefore, the student has mastered the vocabulary of 
his lesson, and the syntax and the etymology and whatever 
else may be required in the ordinary routine, it is then time for 
him to pay attention to the text, in which the whole worth and 
beauty and excellence of the passage is embodied. This should 
be read and re-read until he is thoroughly familiar with every 
word and expression; so that the sense of the passage will 
come to him readily from the text itself, without the medium 
of translation. Let him fix his attention on the sense as he 
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reads and re-reads, until he will easily and naturally render the 
text with the same rhetorical expression with which he would 
render the same sense in his own language. He may then be 
said to have mastered the passage, and then only can he appre- 
ciate its literature. 

The task here proposed will not generally be difficult or tedi- 
ous to the student. He has already looked up and construed 
every word in the passage by itself, and they are all fresh in 
his mind. He now needs to take a little more time to make 
himself familiar with the combinations and forms of expres- 
sion which occur in the passage, and to fix them permanently 
in his mind. If it is a fine passage, especially if it be poetry, 
he will do well to commit it to memory. Even this will not 
generally be difficult, or if difficult at all will be difficult only 
at first. But the student should not fail to acquire some facil- 
ity for memorizing select passages from the classics, if it should 
take a month of continuous study to accomplish the object. In 
such case this month will contribute more to the success and 
satisfaction of his effort than any possible three months other- 
wise employed. In this way he may have the very gems of 
the classical literature always at hand and available for his use, 
as a permanent source of satisfaction and enjoyment, and acon- 
stant witness to the excellence and beauty of these ancient 
stores of thought. The little time spent by the writer in mem- 
orizing from the Greek and Latin poets, now represents to him 
more of the interest and value of classical study than ten times 
the effort devoted to any other part of the field. 

We hold it then to be certain that it is only through the most 
thorough familiarity with the text of the passages read, amount- 
ing in many instances to an actual memorization, that the aver- 
age student can ever reach a true appreciation of the literature 
“of the ancient languages. In other words, it. is only by this 
means that he can attain the object which we have announced 
as one of the principal aims of classical study. 

But there is another reason for insisting upon this familiarity 
with the classical text which is scarc¢ly less important than that 
already mentioned. It is the true/economy of the student's 
effort. Indeed it would seem to be the worst possible manage- 
ment after the student has laboriously mastered the vocabulary 
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and syntax of a passage, to allow the whole to be crowded from 
his mind by a new lesson, instead of devoting the little addi- 
tional time necessary to secure what he has been at such pains 
to acquire. It is the last work upon a lesson which is always 
the most profitable; and if economy of effort were the only 
object, there could be no wiser course than to require the begin- 
ner in classical study to read and re-read the text of the pas- 
sage he has translated until he can render it with as correct 
rhetorical expression, and with as full appreciation of the sense 
as if it were his own tongue. By this time the words and forms 
of expression will be fixed permanently in his mind so that he 
will recognize them when he sees them again. Otherwise he 
may look up the meaning of a word in his lexicon a dozen 
times before it will be permanently retained. 

Indeed it would seem that nothing could be plainer than the 
interests of classical study with regard to this requirement. 
After the carpenter has laboriously framed and fitted his work, 
he certainly does well to apply the additional time necessary to 
driving a few nails, or fixing a few bolts; otherwise the whole 
structure will soon be in ruins. After the farmer has given the 
time necessary to plow and sow his field, and to till and cut up 
his crop, he had certainly better devote a little more time, and 
put the corn into his granary. For if he leaves it on the ground, 
either the fowls of the air or the beasts of the field will devour 
it, or the storms of winter will destroy it, ot it will go to waste 
in one way or another, just as surely as the prepared and gath- 
ered but unsecured treasures of classical study will pass from 
the mind of the student. 

Indeed, we should regard a care to secure and retain what 
has been acquired in classical study, as but the simplest and 
plainest of the dictates of common sense, if it were not so 
universally neglected ; and we still regard this neglect as the 
most serious of the mistakes to the effects of which the inter- 
ests of the classics in this country have been subjected. And 
if the scheme of classical study in our schools and colleges 
may be said to break down anywhere, this, we believe, is 
unquestionably the point at which it makes its most serious 
failure. For without this final, completing effort it must eter- 
nally fail of its proper interest and success, and largely, also, of 
its permanent value. 
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Appreciation of the literature of the ancient languages, 
besides being a valuable element of culture in itself, is also, 
we believe, the best possible preparation for the appreciation 
of the literature of our own and of other languages. For he 
who has made a thorough study of the ancient classics has 
formed a habit, not usually otherwise acquired, of careful read- 
ing, carefully weighing the meaning of words, and carefully 
observing forms of expression, so that he will be likely to 
apprehend correctly the thought or sentiment of any language 
he reads and to appreciate it at its full value. The importance 
of such an element of education is not likely to be over- 
estimated. 

The sense of rhythm also is best cultivated by studying the 
Greek and Latin poets, if the study be carried to the point of 
thorough appreciation, without which, however, it can scarcely 
be said to be developed at all. The poetic structure in these 
languages is exclusively rhythmical, while modern poetry is 
largely deficient in the rhythmical element. The rhyme has 
become so prominent in modern poétry, and the sense of rhythm 
so imperfect in many modern poets, especially, we believe, 
those who most lack classical culture, that what passes for 
poetry is often exceedingly unharmonious. 

Now, we regard the harmonious, forcible, spirited expression 
under poetic forms, of whatever is most beautiful and excellent, 
most refined and exalted in human thought and emotion, as 
among the highest achievements of the human mind; and the 
apprehension and appreciation of such expression as one of the 
most valuable elements of culture which is presented in the 
whole range of educational effort. The foundation of this 
culture can be nowhere so effectually laid as in the poetry of 
Greece and Rome, where the principle of rhythmic movement, 
the dignified. and ‘majestic, yet harmonious flow of poetical 
numbers finds an illustration and a prominence which no 
modern language has been able to give them. We need 
scarcely remind the reader that this element of culture cannot 
be fairly reached except by the most thorough familiarity with 
the text of the passages read. 

We trust enough has been said to justify the rank we have 
assumed for an appreciation of the classical literature as one of 
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the principal objects of classical study if such justification 
were needed. But it should be remembered that besides the 
interest which properly attaches to this object in itself con- 
sidered, it has an importance even more far-reaching and 
fundamental as involving the success of the study itself and 
all the objects and interests which the study includes. 

For the success of classical study will be found to depend 
largely upon the student’s love of the classics and the interest 
they are capable of inspiring in his mind. But the classics 
cannot be loved except as they are appreciated ; and it is only 
by thorough mastery that the student reaches what is really 
and peculiarly admirable in them. He cannot be expected 
to love and admire what has not been brought within the 
grasp of his mind. His effort in such a case has not gained 
its proper reward, and he constantly lacks the stimulus 
which thorough mastery and thorough appreciation would 
give. Under such circumstances, the effort will usually prove 
unsatisfactory and unsuccessful. It can in no case reach the 
completeness of success which a true appreciation of the 
classics and a corresponding interest in the study would assure. 

It is doubtless because so many American students have 
failed of a proper appreciation of the classics, and hence of a 
proper interest in the study, and of proper success in its pur- 
suit, that graduates of our colleges are sometimes found joining 
their voices with those who are loudest in disparaging the 
value of the classics as a subject of academical effort. But we 
submit that such graduates are hardly in a position to decide 
in so important a matter. Success and failure are two de- 
cidedly different experiences, and no inference can be taken 
from one to the other. And surely the man who cannot 
recall at will the melodious and majestic flow of the Homeric 
verse combined with its appropriate sense and spirit by repeat- 
ing even a dozen consecutive lines of the wonderful poem ; 
who cannot repeat to his mind the charming pictures and 
harmonious numbers of Virgil’s Bucolics, nor reproduce in 
his thought the pithy sentiment and profound philosophy 
and splendid versification of Horace or Lucretius; who can- 
not read without the assistance of translation a single page 
of Thucydides or Demosthenes, or Livy or Cicero, should 
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not be allowed to condemn the classics as from the van- 
tage ground of experience. He may more consistently con- 
demn the methods of study by which he was cheated of the 
advantages he might otherwise have received. 

We may remark in passing that “ ponying,” which is of 
great account to the indolent or incapable student when trans- 
lation is the principal object, will be at a decided discount 
when the true mastery of the ancient languages by the methods 
above suggested becomes the rule. The “ pony ” will not help 
to memorize the text nor to render it with correct elocution ; 
and if the proper methods are pursued from the beginning, 
there will always be less need of the mischievous animal and 
less probability that he will come into use. 

We pass now to consider the second object of classical study, 
viz: the peculiar mental development and mental discipline 
which such study affords. 

The discipline consists in a training of the mental faculties, 
especially such of them as are used in the apprehension of 
thought or statement, and in the apprehension of truth,—facul- 
ties which belong to the highest order of human endowments. 

Through the exercises afforded by the study of the ancient 
languages, faculties of the mind already existing are drilled 
and trained, and rendered available for use. 

Few persons have an adequate idea of the importance of 
such training. The difference between disciplined and undis- 
ciplined mental faculties is vastly mere than the difference 
between an army of veterans and an army of raw recruits. if 
any one wants a practical illustration of the value of this kind 
of training, let him attempt to drive a nail, or throw a stone at 
a distant mark with his left hand. The astonishing difference 
thus brought to light is one of discipline merely. There is 
strength enough in the left hand and arm to drive the nail, or 
throw the stone; but it cannot do, except in the most awkward 
and inefficient manner, what it has not been trained to do. 

We trust it may become apparent as we proceed, that for 
the thorough, practical discipline of the most valuable of the 
mental powers, there are no means equal to the intelligent 
study of the ancient languages. 

But the study of the classics is not disciplinary merely. It 
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is gymnastic as well. This part of the subject is easily appre- 
ciable. No one needs to be told that he can develop a great 
increase of strength in the muscles of his body by persistent 
gymnastic exercise. The same result is produced, not in a 
less, but in a greater degree upon the mental faculties by 
proper courses of study. This process does not necessarily 
involve any perceptible increase in the size of the brain, as is 
the case with the muscles of the body when their power is 
increased. But rather, the faculty is developed of using more 
and more of the vital force in the brain, so that the increase of 
power may be vastly greater than that which is developed in 
the muscles of the body by physical exercise, and which seems 
to be limited by the increase in the size of the muscles them- 
selves. 

But let us consider a little more in detail the methods by 
which these results are accomplished through the study of the 
ancient languages, and also the peculiar kind of discipline and 
gymnastic exercise which such study affords. 

We take the Latin language as best suited to illustrate the 
principles involved. This language, even in the hands of its 
best writers, never developed the power of clear, definite, easily 
intelligible expression. More than any language with which 
the writer is acquainted, the understanding of the idea ex- 
pressed is made to depend on a vigorous exercise of the facul- 
ties of apprehension on the part of the hearer or reader. To 
those who are accustomed only to the clear, distinct, unmistak- 
able expression of the best modern tongues and writers, it 
seems a matter of wonder that the Romans could understand 
their own language, especially its poetry and its condensed his- 
torical narrative. 

Take for illustration the familiar first lines of Virgil’s first 
Bucolic. 

Tityre tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi, 
Sylvestrem tenui musam meditaris avena. 


Tityrus. thou of broad reclining under cover of beech-tree, 
Sylvan with slender air dost practice with oat-pipe. 


Now, who, on hearing these English words, in the order of 
the Latin which they exactly replace, would be sure of the 
exact meaning of these lines even three times repeated ? 
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But the case is worse with the Latin words than with the 
English. Patulae may mean of broad, for broad, to a broad, or 
simply broad (nom. pl.), and the reader or listener cannot tell 
which, nor what it is that is broad until the last word of the 
line is reached ; and meanwhile, and while attending to the 
form and significance of the intervening words, he must carry 
this particular form of patulus in his mind by mental effort. So 
too, fenuz may mean for a slender, to a slender or with a slen- 
der, and the listener cannot tell which, nor what the slender 
thing is until he has heard avena, between which and tenut, 
other and distinct ideas requiring the attention have been in- 
‘troduced. Roman ears and minds doubtless apprehended and 
understood all, but they did it only by a habit of close atten- 
tion to the form and position of words, and a constant exercise 
of the faculties of apprehension not needed in the case of mod- 
ern languages and unusual in modern times. 

Cases worse than the one above cited occur constantly in 
Virgil and Horace, as also in Livy and Tacitus, in fact, in all 
Latin writers. It was doubtless to the purpose of the orators 
to cultivate a clear and easily intelligible style of expression. 
They could not, however, overcome the inherent defect of the 
language, whose peculiarity consists in the fact that besides its 
deficiency of prepositions and articles, besides the inversion of 
sentences and mixture of words which it allows, and besides 
its unrivaled power of condensation ; it expresses a great vari- 
ety of relations under precisely the same forms. Bello, for ex- 
ample, may mean to the war, or for the war, on account of the 
war, or by means of war, in time of war, or in a warlike man- 
ner. AMiitibus may mean to or for soldiers or the soldiers, on 
account of the soldiers, by means of soldiers, with soldiers or 
of soldiers. The ablative, genitive, accusative and dative each 
expresses several different ideas or relations under the same 
forms, and an adjective belonging to an ablative, may appear 
in agreement with a dative, a genitive with a nominative plural 
and so on through the whole list of confused and indistinguish- 
able forms in which the language abounds. 

It is true that to one who has mastered the language these 
difficulties in a great measure disappear. But that is mainly 
because he has acquired a habit of attention and mental alert- 
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ness, and developed a faculty of apprehension which at length 
enables him to perceive, without conscious effort, the signifi- 
cance and construction and combinations of the words in the 
Latin sentence, and such a result of itself proves the value of 
the discipline by which he has been exercised. 

But with the learner the case is very different. He does not 
know at the first glance nor the second, precisely which of 
these different relations the dative or ablative expresses. He 
has to observe the construction of other words and their rela- 
tion to the one in question, and the needs of the sentence, and 
finally to decide what is the particular significance of the word 
he is considering and the relation of the idea it expresses. 
That this is an exercise requiring close application and a con- 
siderable mental effort, no better proof is needed than the 
means so universally employed to avoid the effort in American 
colleges. And the superiority of the ancient languages over 
the modern for the purpose of quickening the apprehension 
and strengthening the mental grasp, is proved by the same 
fact. ' 

But let us consider a little more carefully the peculiar kind 
of mental discipline which the study of these languages affords. 
There is in the Latin text a statement of fact, or an expression 
of thought, clear and distinct enough when the force of the lan- 
guage is fully apprehended, but which, to untrained powers of 
apprehension, often seems quite obscurely expressed, even 
when the meaning of all the words in the sentence is apparent. 

Indeed the thought or statement as it first presents itself to 
the mind, is hinted at rather than expressed. Effort is re- 
quired, not to follow the logical connection of one thought 
with another, as in mathematical demonstration, but to appre- 
hend the thought itself, which the mind is at first able to grasp 
only partially and more or less incorrectly. 

But, by a constant effort of apprehension and a constant 
mental alertness, and by constantly applying the rules and 
principles of the language as the significance and relation of 
one word after another is discovered, the student is able to 
correct the erroneous suggestions which intrude themselves, 
and at length to apprehend the statement correctly and com- 
pletely ;—a process which consumes time and effort, according 
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to his attainment and the difficulty of the passage; but which 
affords an exercise of the powers of apprehension, such as no 
other study with which the writer is acquainted is capable of 
producing to an equal extent :—an exercise probably more like 
what is termed original thinking than any other which is 
equally available for educational purposes. 

In mathematical demonstration the thoughts are clearly ex- 
pressed, the result to be reached is generaliy stated at the out- 
set, and the mind is required to attend to the logical depend- 
ence of one thought upon another in the process of proof. 

As a result the student knows that the proposition is proved 
and learns how to prove statements which he already knows to 
be true so far as they are susceptible of the same kind of proof, 
or even to deduce conclusions which inevitably follow from 
unquestionable premises according to mathematical principles. 

But the mathematics do not teach him how to apprehend un- 
discovered truths in the realm of philosophy, nor do they exer- 
cise the faculties by which such apprehension is reached in the 
way of original thought or suggestion, and independent effort. 
For this most important element of educational development, 
we are mainly dependent upon the ancient languages. By the 
study of these the same order of faculties are called into exer- 
cise upon which the mind is dependent for its highest achieve- 
ment. There is the same reaching out of the mental faculties 
for something yet undiscovered, the same grasping at ideas not 
yet fully apprehended, the same searching for thoughts and 
truths not yet perceived. And we know of no subjects of study 
available for educational purposes by which the peculiar facul- 
ties thus employed can be so successfully called into exercise. 

The minds of the young are not apt to busy themselves ex- 
tensively with problems of original thought; and the kind of 
effort which the study of the ancient languages induces, without 
being severe enough to weary and exhaust the mental facul- 
ties, is still sufficient to keep them to a healthy and profitable 
activity, strengthening the mental grasp, quickening and dis- 
ciplining the powers of apprehension, of suggestion and inven- 
tion, while at the same time it teaches the necessity and induces 
the habit of revising conclusions and correcting erroneous im- 
pressions. 
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There is also in these studies an element of novelty and un- 
certainty well calculated to interest the mind. The student 
does not know that he can wrest the exact thought or state- 
ment from its imperfect or unwonted expression. Inf fact after 
doing his best he not unfrequently fails of exact and complete 
apprehension, as the records of the recitations of all students, 
who honestly do their own work, will show. 

And yet he is stimulated and encouraged rather than dis- 
heartened. The exercises of the recitation-room properly con- 
ducted will show him just where and how his mistake was 
made ; and if he has any ambition or spirit he will not be will- 
ing to acknowledge himself vanquished, but will rather be 
eager to make a new attempt and to wrestle again with the 
difficulties of the language, the opportunity for which the new 
lesson always supplies him. 

And it is not always a sham contest that he thus engages in. 
There are passages of frequent occurrence in the ordinary col- 
lege curriculum which will severely test his powers. He will 
even sometimes, it is to be feared, be inclined to give over his 
efforts, and admitting to himself that he cannot discover the 
true and exact meaning of the passage, ignominiously resort to 
his Bohn. 

The peculiar exercise of the mental faculties produced in the 
manner above indicated, we regard as one of the most valuable 
results of classical study. Take away the classics, and we 
hardly know how to secure it at all. We cannot get it from the 
Mathematics. In mathematical demonstration every thought 
and step is laid down for the student as plainly as possible 
in his own mother tongue, and he has only to follow their 
course. Whether difficult or easy, there is at least nothing 
original, nothing to call forth the faculties of invention and 
suggestion, nor a mental alertness in perceiving what is uncer- 
tain or obscure. The solution of mathematical problems does 
indeed task the powers of the mind originaily; but a differ- 
ent order of faculties, and in a different, but not more prac- 
tical direction. And in general we may say that the tendency 
of mathematical culture is in the direction of science, and not 
at all, so far as we can see, in the direction of literature and 
philosophy. 
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Nor are the modern languages available for our purpose to 
any great extent. They correspond so nearly with the Eng- 
lish in Syntax and order, and are so clear and distinct in their 
forms of @xpression, that the mind can hardly be said to be 
tasked in apprehending the thought or statement after the 
vocabulary is mastered. 

The Romans were a race of Titans. There never has been 
in the history of the world, such another expression of power 
as was developed in the empire they reared. Strength and 
vigor was the natural habit of their lives; and effort, even 
mental effort was easy to them. They grasped at ideas, as 
it were, by a mere strength and intensity of mind, disdain- 
ing the aids which had been needful to less vigorous mental 
faculties. Their peculiar mental powers and qualities were 
strongly impressed on their language, and are easily discern- 
ible in it,—a language characterized by massive strength and 
solidity, but without refinements of diction, not marking the 
nicer distinctions of thought, or developing the power of easily 
comprehensible expression. 

Tt seems eminently desirable to cultivate this Roman grasp 
and intensity of mental power by which alone they under- 
stood the language of their orators and poets. We cannot 
fail to cultivate it if we make an intelligent use of similar 
methods. 

Again, though the Latin language is not characterized by 
logical nicety ef expression, it is yet, and for this very reason 
well calculated to develop a subtlety of logical apprehension. 
The relations expressed by the different cases, especially the 
ablative, though generally distinct, yet often lie so near to each 
other that a careful observation and analysis is required to deter- 
mine precisely the idea intended. 

What has been derisively termed the ‘metaphysics of the 
Latin Subjunctive,’ is also a field for analytical exercise of 
peculiar value. 

The Greek language contributes to the same result of quick- 
ening the powers of discrimination and mental analysis, but in 
a different way. In Latin the expression not being so clear and 
definite as to be readily and unmistakably intelligible, leaves 
room for an exercise to determine the idea not carefully or 
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exactly defined. But the extraordinary subtlety of the Greek 
mind not only perceived the nicest shadings of thought, and 
carefully marked the relation of one idea to another, but it con- 
trived to give its nice discriminations expression in words to 
such an extent that the mind is actually tasked to conceive the 
subtle idea or relation intended in the language employed. 

The Greek constantly uses words which to the ordinary 
reader seem to have no meaning, and which our ruder English 
cannot even translate. But all such words have a meaning 
which the Greek mind readily perceived; and the effort to 
apprehend these nice distinctions and nice relations of thought, 
is a valuable mental exercise, as the habit and power of nice 
discrimination of ideas and careful intellectual analysis thus 
developed, is a valuable mental accomplishment. In the case 
of a writer, the results of this culture should be apparent in the 
simplicity of his style, and the clearness and completeness with 
which he expresses his thought. 

The Greek language is more interesting and beautiful, more 
subtle and flexible, more perspicuous and perfect than the Latin ; 
but for developing strength and grasp in the mental faculties, 
the latter is, in the opinion of the writer, decidedly the supe- 
rior of the two. But while each is unrivaled in its own partic- 
ular sphere, and has its own place to fill in the educational 
scheme, the one is in an important sense the natural comple- 
ment of the other, and both contribute their share to the grand 
result of discipline, development, and culture. 

The effect of classical study in developing the powers of the 
memory, especially the faculty of remembering words and ideas, 
belongs to this branch of our subject. It is, however, too well 
understood to need illustration here. 

We may say in passing that the culture of classical study 
seems to come near to the personality of the individual, or 
rather to become part of himself, in a way that is scarcely par- 
alleled by the culture derived from any other source. It is so 
essentially a culture of the individual that there is, we believe, 
generally a noticeable difference between those who have it 
and those who have it not, no matter how learned in other 
respects. The term “humanities” sometimes applied to these 
studies, seems to the writer peculiarly significant and appro- 
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priate. The study of natural science gives the student a 
knowledge of useful and interesting facts which are still exter- 
nal to himself, and do not become, as it were, part of his 
intellectual life, of his mental nerve and sinew.and fiber, nor 
produce the effect of essentially personal culture, as do the 
exercises and qualities derived from the study of the classics. 
Nor does the study of mathematics, so far as we have been 
able to observe, produce this peculiar result of personal cul- 
ture to the same extent with the classics. Even professional 
mathematicians are not always remarkable for the genial ver- 
satility of their minds, nor do they seem to have any advan- 
tage over other educated men for any impression they con- 
vey of finished intellectual culture. 

One other object of classical study remains to be consid- 
ered of the three which are each so important that we know 
not which ought to take the first rank. 

We have spoken of the appreciation of the literature of 
these ancient tongues, and the important interests it involves, 
of the mental discipline and gymnastic tasking of the mental 
powers, the mental grasp and acuteness produced by the effort 
and the discriminating analysis required to wrest the thought 
from its unwonted and obscure or marvelously subtle expression. 

We have now to speak of the value of classical study to 
the student in developing his faculty of language, or the 
power of clear, accurate, forcible, fitting, intelligible expression. 

Truth is conveyed to the mind by its expression in lan- 
guage. In general, only so much is conveyed as is clearly 
and definitely expressed ; so that its value is directly propor- 
tioned to the completeness and propriety of its expression. 
Elegance, beauty, and simplicity of style, add much to its 
effectiveness, delighting the mind and rendering it easier to 
conceive and retain. 

Truth clearly, beautifully, forcibly, fittingly expressed, is 
full-armed and free, like Minerva as she sprang from the brain 
of Jove, and can make its own way in the battle-fields of 
thought. Truth in inaccurate, incomplete, unguarded, ambig- 
uous, awkward, slovenly expression, is like Tarpeia crushed 
under the weight of useless armor. It must lie buried and 
imprisoned until some master of expression shall set it free 


and bid it come forth. 
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The gift of language is one of the highest of human endow- 
ments. The development and perfecting of language, keep- 
ing pace with the development of thought, is one of the most 
valuable achievements of the cumulative effort of the ages. 
The mastery of language is one of the rarest and most val- 
uable accomplishments, and a most needful armament for one 
who would rove as a free knight in the great fields of letters, 
or contend as a champion in the arenas of thought. 

The whole range of intellectual effort is covered by the study 
of language. We may almost say there is no faculty of the 
mind that is not reached and exalted by it. The good and the 
bad in human life and character and experience, in history, in 
government, in religion and letters, clearly set before the mind 
through the medium of language; the power of apprehending 
clearly all ideas thus conveyed, the faculty of clear, definite, 
incisive expression of truth yet unexpressed ; beauty of con- 
ception and illustration ; beautiful and suggestive imagery, and 
the charm of poetic numbers all fitly represented in language, 
itself reacting upon thought—what is there that is refined in 
culture, or valuable in intellectual accomplishment, which is 
not comprehended in this? 

That surely is education in its highest and noblest sense 
which calls forth and develops faculties like these, which at least 
are among the highest with which the human soul is endowed. 

But how does the study of the classics develop the faculty of 
clear, definite, fitting, forcible expression? We shall endeavor 
to show how such study may contribute to this end, and leave 
the reader to decide whether there are not resources of culture 
in the ancient languages which have not yet been fully proved. 

It is clear at least that proficiency in the use of language can 
be acquired only by practice. Practice will generally accom- 
plish the desired result, provided the ideas to be expressed are 
clearly apprehended, and sufficient care be taken to give them 
fitting expression. Talking or writing without these indispen- 
sable conditions develops no valuable faculty whatever, but 
rather begets slovenly and vicious habits both of thought and 
expression. 

How, then, shall these two conditions be supplied in such 
form as to be available for a continual daily exercise ? 
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To the young mind the thoughts must of course be supplied. 
An original composition once in a fortnight or a month, will 
generally exhaust all that is really valuable in the student’s 
own thought. But the thought to be :upplied can be conveyed 
to him only in language. Convey it in his mother tongue, and 
you convey also its expression, leaving no room for an exer- 
cise. The thought, then, must be supplied in another language, 
and the student must be required to reproduce it in his own. 
Thus we have the means of a constant daily exercise in the use 
of language. 

But why shall we not take a modern language for this pur- 
pose—the French or the German for example? Because the 
exercise would be too easy in this case. The mind does not 
dwell upon the form and wrestle for the idea as in Latin; and 
the similarity of style and expression in the modern languages 
renders the translation from one to another comparatively ob- 
vious. The exercise is useful, but by no means the best. 
Every scholar knows how much easier it is to read French or 
German than Latin, whether with translation or without. 

In the latter language there is first an effort to apprehend the 
thought or statement. If the student succeeds in this, the idea 
stands clearly before his mind, but he has received little help 
towards its fitting expression in English. He cannot generally 
follow the order and idiom of the Latin sentence, but must 
strike out anew; and it often happens that the translation of a 
Latin word by the English synonym nearest at hand, is utterly 
inadmissible, producing almost an absurdity either in style or 
sense. The translation he would most easily make, and is 
sometimes allowed to make, is so imperfect as to be often 
almost ridiculous, in fact scarcely English at all in any sense 
except that it is composed of English words. 

This fact can be easily shown to the student, who will soon 
perceive that translation is no easy task. If he undertakes to 
give a faultless rendering of the classic author, he will find 
that the exercise will task his powers to the utmost. It is, in- 
deed, sufficient to require a vigorous application of the best 
cultivated powers of apprehension and expression. 

As an illustration of the use and value of translation, let us 
suppose that the instructor in the earlier stages of classical 
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study, having selected a suitable passage from the lesson of the 
day, requires the class, all or part, to write out in the class- 
room as good a translation of it as each is capable of producing. 
Such translations as students are in the habit of extemporizing 
will often appear to great disadvantage when written. Prob- 
ably the best they may be able to write will hardly satisfy 
them if the passage should happen to be difficult. 

Suppose now that two or more of the class be required to 
copy their translations on the blackboard? The work of the 
performers is now where it can be compared and criticized by 
the class. In many cases the translation will show that the idea 
of certain words or phrases has not been correctly apprehended. 
Then there will be awkward, inelegant, unidiomatic expres- 
sions for some that are rightly apprehended ; or the arrange- 
ment of words and ideas in the translation will not be suffi- 
ciently perspicuous. 

Let the class be encouraged to offer criticisms and suggest 
improvements, so that the interest of all will be engaged in the 
exercise. A too great similarity to the Bohn in common use 
would of course be readily noticed, and the student would 
soon find that he appeared to best advantage when doing his 
own work. 

Then let the performers at the board be required to recast 
their translation, availing themselves of such criticisms and 
suggestions from the teacher and class as they may choose to 
adopt ; and lastly, let the instructor, if the work be net yet 
perfect, do his best to give the whole passage an accurate, idio- 
matic and perspicuous rendering, giving his reasons for every 
change, and showing the proper limits of freedom in the trans- 
lation. He might then challenge criticisms and call for sug- 
gestions of improvement upon his own work, readily accepting 
such as are really improvements, and giving his reasons for re- 
jecting such as he decides to reject. 

If the instructor is a master of language, as he ought to be, 
he would thus make for the students a most interesting and 
valuable linguistic and rhetorical exercise—an exercise which 
would give them the idea of perfect work and show them the 
ideal towards which they are to strive. This alone would be 
worth more to the average student than all he usually learns in 
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a month. It would be an ideal not easy, or perhaps not possi- 
ble for him to attain in his daily recitations, but it would still 
have an important influence upon his daily work. 

It might be well after the complete apprehension of the idea 
of the text and its perfect expression is reached as shown in 
the final rendering, to require two of the students to reproduce 
on the blackboard the original Latin from the translation thus 
made. 

An exercise like that here suggested once in a week or a 
fortnight, would unquestionably be valuable in any class room 
in certain stages of classical study. It might, after a time, be 
superseded by competitive written translations of select pas- 
sages ;—an exercise which has, we believe, unfortunately been 
omitted from the course in most American colleges. 

Fitness and accuracy of expression can, in the opinion of the 
writer, be more successfully cultivated by translation from the 
ancient languages, than by any other known process. In 
original composition, it is impossible to decide with certainty 
whether the thought is accurately expressed or not. The idea 
may have been indistinct in the mind of the writer, or it may 
be imperfectly represented by the language used ; and the in- 
structor has no certain data from which to decide. But in 
translation from an ancient author, he knows the thought to be 
expressed, and can see that it is clearly apprehended by the 
student ; and then he can insist upon a distinct, accurate, idio- 
matic expression of it in English. We believe, therefore, that 
there can be no exercises more valuable than those afforded by 
the study of the ancient languages for those who expect to deal 
with thought and its expression. 

Truth is the highest heritage of the human soul; and the 
discovery of truth is its noblest triumph. To make truth 
available and powerful by giving it clear, appropriate, incisive, 
convincing expression, is the highest achievement of the intel- 
lect of man. 

Truth is the great elevator and emancipator of the race. 
She waits long and patiently, but the eternal years of God are 
hers and her supremacy will at length be acknowledged. He 
who knows the truth, and can give it clear, convincing, irrefu- 
table expression, can wield the thunderbolts of Jove. With 
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courage and confidence, though alone and single handed, he 
may battle against systems of errors supported by the traditions 
of centuries, fortified by ecclesiastical and educational founda- 
tions, and defended by armies of interested votaries. 

Error is foredoomed from eternity; and its mercenary or 
servile adherents, whether in church or state, in philosophy or 
science, will at length acknowledge their shame. Truth will 
conquer at last, and those who bear the cross for her sake will 
wear the crown of her triumph. 

Education and religion are the great promoters of truth. 
Neither can contribute to error unless it is itself enthralled. 
That ecclesiastical organization, or that philosophical system 
which has committed itself thoroughly to free education, free 
investigation, and free discussion, reserving nothing as too 
sensitive and delicate to be touched by the light, nothing as 
too sacred and venerable to be tried by the touchstone of truth, 
has already broken its fetters, and may make rapid advances 
towards the light of the perfect day. 

There is, however, a kind of educational training which, 
when taken in connection with certain well-known tendencies 
of the human heart, may perhaps be regarded as conducive to 
infidelity and error. It is called scientific, and deals largely 
with the application of mathematical principles in the sphere 
of material progress, or with the illustration and investigation 
of unvarying material laws. It tends to create in the mind a 
demand for sensible, material evidence, or for proof in the 
nature of mathematical demonstration as a condition of belief, 
leading in its extreme development to the rejection of all truth 
which cannot be brought down to the material plane. 

This department of educational training is unquestionably 
important, but it will generally produce an ill-proportioned, 
one-sided development, and an unwholesome narrowness and 
depression of mind, unless counterbalanced by thorough disci- 
pline in those branches of learning in which thought rises most 
naturally and easily from the sensible to the spiritual, from the 
realm of matter to the realm of mind. 

For there is an education and a philosophy which even in 
tracing the Creator’s foot-prints reaches only the Unknown and 
Unknowable, which is content to grovel in the earth when it 
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might rise to heaven. Of course it fails of its noblest possi- 
bility, its highest mission and aim. It is not well to miss the 
flower and the fruit of the tree of knowledge from persistent 
delving after its roots. 

It may be well to consider whether the infidelity and mate- 
rial tendencies of the age are not in a measure due to a lack of 
thorough classical training, through loss of which the proper 
balance in our educational systems has been seriously dis- 
turbed, and which a smattering in ten thousand branches of 
culture can never adequately replace. 

With regard to the question of methods in connection with 
the two last named objects of classical study, it seems only 
necessary to say, at least on the positive side of the question, 
that if the objects are kept steadily in view, the methods will 
generally be obvious. The mental discipline and gymnastic 
training are produced by the effort of the student to wrest the 
thought in its clearness and completeness from the Greek or 
Latin text. Questions of inflection, of etymology and syntax, 
are secondary to this one of the complete understanding of the 
thought. The etymology and syntax and inflection are there 
for no other reason than the careful and complete expression 
of the thought. As a rule, therefore, the student may be 
regarded as sufficiently proficient in these grammatical elements 
if he has accurately and completely apprehended the thought, 
not of course from a translation, but from the text itself. And 
the questions which the instructor should ask will in general 
be indicated by evidence in the rendering that the student has 
at some point, and in some measure, failed to apprehend the 
thought or statement of the text. This simple rule would 
relieve many a class-room of the meaningless and compara- 
tively useless drill which so often renders recitation a tedious 
drudgery to both instructors and students. 

Upon the negative side of this question of methods, that is 
upon the question, what ought not to be done, there is room for 
more extended remark. For as if to forestall the disciplinary 
and gymnastic effect of classical study and render it as nearly 
valueless as possible, it is getting to be common for students in 
American colleges, instead of tasking their own powers to 
wrest the thought or statement from the classic text, to save 
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themselves the trouble of the effort, and deprive themselves of 
its advantage by resorting to the use of translations. * 

Let us for a moment consider the effect of the “ pony ” upon 
this properly gymnastic exercise by pursuing the figure sug- 
gested by the definitive word. 

A young man is told that by going daily to the gymnasium 
and seizing the bar over his head and drawing himself up by 
the arms an increasing number of times each day, he can 
develop the strength of his arms so that at the end of a few 
months they will be more than twice as strong as they were 
when he commenced. He goes to the gymnasium and tries to 
raise himself according to the directions, but finds the exercise 
difficult. In fact, for the first few days he can scarcely raise 
himself at all. 

But a man standing by and seeing his difficulty, offers him a 
contrivance which he has invented for gymnasts of this class. 
It is an apparatus fitted with a couple of spring-poles which 
will do the lifting for him. He has only to guide himself with 
his arms, and he goes up and down, up and down ad libitum, 
with scarcely an effort and without the slightest fatigue. He 
thinks it very fine. He considers the spring-pole apparatus 
a great improvement upon the ordinary methods of gymnastic 
exercise, and purchases it of the gifted and beneficent inventor. 
But when he has practiced six months or a year in this way, 
he need not be surprised to find that his arms are no stronger 
than they were at first. Take away the spring-poles and he 
cannot raise himself any better than before. 

Now the man who practices gymnastics in this way is just 
as sensible as the student who habitually uses translations in 
college. Such a student may justly distrust his ability to 
translate from any classic author without help. We may say 
in fact that he not only derives little benefit from his study, but 
his mind is actually demoralized by it. He is perpetually con- 
scious, at least fearful, that he cannot do what he ought to do, 
what is expected of him. It would seem that common sense, 
to say nothing of common honesty, should effectually deter any 
student who possesses this valuable endowment, from thus de- 
feating the object of his own efforts. 

And yet to what a shameful extent are translations used in 
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American colleges. In many of them their use is not only 
constant and habitual but almost universal, the students gen- 
erally opening their translations at the same time with the 
book containing the text, and not even attempting to render or 
construe for themselves. And the saddest and most shame- 
ful feature in the case is, that in some colleges the whole sys- 
tem of classical study has to be accommodated and actually 
is accommodated to this perverse persistency of dishonest and 
unfaithful students. This is a fact which the advocates of 
classical learning, and the friends of American colleges will do 
well to ponder. 

In the opinion of the writer, the use of translations in col- 
lege ought to be suppressed, if possible, by the exercise of au- 
thority. Their use is so pernicious, so fatal in fact to the true 
success of classical study, as to warrant extreme measures for 
its suppression. If this should prove impracticable, some 
means should, at all events, be devised so that honest students 
should not be made to suffer from the unfaithfulness of the in- 
dolent and dishonest. Those of the newly arrived students 
who should be willing to pledge themselves never to use trans- 
lations in preparing their lessons, might at least be placed in a 
division by themselves where they might have the benefit of 
such instruction as honest study requires, and where unfaith- 
fulness and dishonesty might not stand at a premium. 

We may remark, in passing, that the use of translations is, 
if possible, more pernicious in its effects upon the third object 
of classical study, viz: that of developing the faculty of lan- 
guage, than in reference to mental discipline and gymnastic 
training. 

The student who uses translations does not even attempt to 
exercise his own power of expression. He takes both the sense 
of the text and its expression directly from his translation. 
Unfortunately, good translations are generally at hand, and the 
student does not think it necessary to attempt any improve- 
ment. The success he aims at is in general merely a question 
of memory. 

But even students who are inclined to do honest work often 
lose the value of translation as a linguistic exercise because 
their instructors allow them to give hesitating, stammering, 
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awkward, inaccurate, inappropriate renderings. Of course no 
one can learn to use language well by using it ill. The con- 
trary rather is the effect. It is especially necessary, therefore, 
that the object of translation should be kept steadily in view, 
and that a constant effort should be made towards its realiza- 
tion. 

Translation from the classic authors furnishes the means of 
a most valuable linguistic exercise, but unless there is an effort 
on the part of the student to give the thought once appre- 
hended correct and fitting expression, no advantage can be de- 
rived from it. But there is always a sufficient opportunity for 
the effort. All the ability of the student, many times indeed 
the best ability of the instructor, will not exceed the demands 
or at least the opportunities of the occasion. In fact a perfect 
extemporaneous translation is oftentimes an impossibility. Any 
one can do better by deliberate writing. But the better the 
student’s comprehension of terms, the better his taste and facil- 
ity of expression, the better he will succeed in the exercise. 
But after he has done his best, an accomplished instructor will 
often show him where his work is imperfect and still suscepti- 
ble of improvement. 

The perfect use of language, if such a thing were conceiva- 
ble, is one of the rarest and most valuable of accomplishments. 
We include, of course, in this estimate, the power to make lan- 
guage flexible, to vary forms of expression according to the 
needs of the sentence, the laws of euphony, or the require- 
ments of poetical structure. We know of no exercise so well 
adapted to the development of this faculty as translation from 
the ancient tongues when the exercise is properly conducted. 
It is plain, however, that its value in this regard depends en- 
tirely upon the care and faithfulness of the student, and the 
ability and diligence of the instructor. 

Too much, however, should not be expected of the student at 
the beginning. In fact we do not say that there may not be 
stages of classical study in which the stilty literalism and half 
absurd mixture of idiom so common in translation may be ad- 
missible, the attention of the instructor being for the time 
directed mainly to the question whether the idea has been cor- 
rectly apprehended. But this stage, if admissible at all, should 
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be quickly passed, and the student should be taught that the 
principal object of translation is to exercise his powers of ex- 
pression. 

It is evident from what has been written above that the 
question of the educational value of classical study depends 
almost entirely upon the question of the manner in which the 
study is pursued and of the ability of the instructor. This last 
element, no less than the first, isa more important factor of 
the calculation here than in any other department of the edu- 
cational effort. In mathematics, or in the natural sciences, any 
capable young man can surely succeed by diligent application 
and perseverance, with text books alone. In mathematics the 
work proves itself. The student knows whether he is right 
or not without any indication from his instructor, The prin- 
cipal object of recitation is to find how well he has learned his 
lesson. He expects no help from his instructor ;—at least he 
needs none. Whatever branch of the subject he pursues, he 
finds everything clearly and unmistakably written down in his 
text book. He has only to read, and understand, and remem- 
ber. If he understands a demonstration and can go through 
with the process of proof, he knows it, or at least may know 
it, just as well before recitation as after. If he solves a prob- 
lem, he knows that. Of course there are problems he cannot 
solve, but a solution of all difficult problems is not necessary 
to a thorough understanding of mathematical science. If it 
were, he could find a solution of the more difficult ones in a 
key, and could obtain the necessary assistance from that almost 
as profitably as from a living instructor. There is no essential 
difference between the two methods. 

So in Physics, and Astronomy, and Chemistry ;—in fact in 
all branches of Natural science. If he masters the terminology 
and understands the plain English of the text book, and learns 
and remembers the facts as they are presented to him, that is all 
that is essential to success. Diligent, persevering effort will of 
course be necessary, but there is no danger of going astray. 
If the student goes on at all he goes in the right direction. 

This is by no means the case in the study of the classics. 
The student is not sure at first to perceive clearly the applica- 
tion of grammatical principles, for the study of language re- 
quires a clearer discrimination and a subtler analysis than any 
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exact science. He is indeed sure to make numberless mistakes 
at points where he cannot as yet set himself right. He is not 
sure to appreciate fully the literature of the ancient languages, 
nor of any language. Such appreciation depends upon the de- 
velopment of faculties which the study of the ancient lan- 
guages is especially calculated to produce. It is not certain 
that he can wrest the exact and complete sense from the classic 
text, and without competent instruction he has no means by 
which he can decide whether he has done so or not. Even if 
his general understanding of the passage is correct, it by no 
means follows that he perceives all the finer shadings of sen- 
timent and thought, nor when he perceives them is it certain 
that he wili be successful in his attempt to give them complete, 
graceful, unexceptionable expression in his own tongue. 

The development of a subtle and delicate power of intellec- 
tual analysis, an alert attentiveness, a vigorous mental grasp, 
a tenacity of memory, a comprehensiveness of mind and an 
effective development of the faculty of language should be the 
result of the discipline supplied by these studies ; but the suc- 
cess of the student depends always, to a very considerable 
extent, upon the ability of the instructor, who must direct him 
in the right way, correct his mistakes, assist him in numberless 
difficulties, and point out to him the opportunities of a more 
complete excellence. 

As regards therefore the general question of the comparative 
value of classical study in the work of education, it seems to 
the writer to depend so entirely upon the more ultimate ques- 
tion of the manner in which the study is pursued and of the 
qualifications of the instructor, that he regards it as little 
worth while to discuss the one except in connection with the 
other. These studies may be invaluable, in some very im- 
portant respects superior to anything else in the whole educa- 
tional scheme: or they may be, if not absolutely worthless, at 
least of very common-place rank. From our own observation 
and experience, we are not surprised that many college gradu- 
ates are puzzled to tell what great good the study of the classics 
has done them, nor that so many are found ready to applaud 
the bright ideas of those who advocate the new education. 

But on the grounds of the intrinsic merits of the classics and 
of the hopeful possibilities belonging to them, we must be per- 
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mitted to say that it will be a sorry day for American culture 
when these new ideas finally prevail. They have already been 
carried too far in most American colleges, none oi which are 
fairly beyond the reach of an ill-judging, popular clamor. 

If the classics are to be studied in such a way as to secure to 
those who study the peculiar benefits they are capable of con- 
ferring, it is evident that more time rather than less must be 
devoted to their pursuit. Smattering is bad enough anywhere, 
but it is probably worse here than any where else. If the 
ancient languages are to hold their place in our courses of 
study, it must be not a narrower but a wider place. As a 
foundation for liberal culture they can never be successfully 
replaced; but they cannot be a foundation at all unless a cer- 
tain breadth and thoroughness is allowed them. In many 
American colleges the place allotted to them is already too nar- 
row for such a foundation. The inevitable effect of crowding 
everything else into the course, is to crowd the classics out. 

The writer seriously doubts whether the modern languages 
have properly any place at all in a four years’ course of colle- 
giate study. There is matter enough to fill such a course 
which is more fundamental and of more indispensable import- 
ance, if thorough culture is the end proposed; and if the 
modern languages are admitted, something of this must be 
displaced to give them room. 

Unquestionably one of the most serious evils of the Ameri- 
can collegiate system is the tendency to smattering begotten of 
haste and of overcrowded courses of study. There is indeed 
reason to fear that a majority of our American college gradu- 
ates, if not essentially smatterers, yet have not a comfortable 
consciousness of mastery in regard to most of the studies of the 
course. The students in some of our colleges of the highest 
reputation, are constantly hurried from one lesson to another, 
and from one subject to another in such a way that they have 
not time to assure themselves that they have thoroughly mas- 
tered their tasks, even if such were the case. And the very 
best students in these colleges do not come to their examina- 
tion papers, many times indeed not even to their recitation 
room, without a certain sense of misgiving and trepidation. 

Now to one who appreciates the difference between thorough 
mastery and smattering upon the intellectual morale of the stu- 
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dent, and in its general effect upon the process of educational 
development, and who, from actual experienve, has been led to 
suspect that a large proportion of American college graduates 
are essentially smatterers, the effect of an overcrowded curricu- 
lum, especially upon classical study, will appear as a most seri- 
ous evil, sufficiently serious indeed to warrant the banishment 
of modern languages forever from the course, unless the diffi- 
culty can be otherwise remedied. 

We would say, therefore, let the modern languages come, if 
at all, in the last two terms of the Senior year, after the more 
important work of the course is already completed; and then 
let ample provision be made for them in an additional year of 
post-graduate study. The Master’s degree might be made con- 
ditional upon such study, or at least upon a successful exam- 
ination in such courses or subjects as might be prescribed. 

It would not be unwholesome to impress the minds of stu- 
dents with the idea that there is something to learn after they 
leave college, and to indicate something for the purpose which 
they would have the most interest to pursue, and which would 
be most likely to engage their efforts. 

And we trust it may not be considered impertinent if we 
remark in conclusion, that there ought to be at least one col- 
lege in our country which would faithfully uphold the classi- 
cal curriculum in all its ancient prominence, and in its una- 
bridged integrity ;—one college in which classical study might 
be pursued without a demoralizing sense of confusion and 
hurry, and with the deliberate steadiness essential to mastery, 
and to the healthy growth of the mental faculties. Thus the 
idea of mental discipline and development might be fairly con- 
trasted with that notion of education which makes it consist in 
trying to learn a little of everything useful or desirable in a 
four years’ course of study. The latter course may indeed pro- 
duce a certain superficial smartness, but it can give no founda- 
tion for enduring strength, nor for true greatness, nor for sub- 
stantial success. The one idea is in accord with the most 
vicious and self-destructive tendencies of the American charac- 
ter. The other is well calculated to restore the balance of 
deliberate strength and solidity, which the hasty eagerness of 
modern times has contributed so much to disturb. 
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ArticLe VII.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Bunyan.*—This biography, from Morley’s series of “English Men 
of Letters,” needs no heralding to commend it to all our readers. 
Such a subject as Bunyan in the hands of such a writer as Froude, 
could not fail to make a charming volume. At first, indeed, there 
would seem to be an incongruity, almost repulsive, in the associ- 
ation of the two names for such a purpose. That one of the most 
illustrious examples and champions of Calvinism should be por- 
trayed by a historical writer understood to be at a far remove 
from any school of evangelical thought, was to the majority of 
those most interested in the subject at least an unpromising con- 
junction. There was a similar apprehension when Southey be- 
came a biographer first of John Wesley and then of Bunyan half 
acentury ago. The contrast in that case was by no means so 
radical as in this, but it was enough to awaken no little jealousy 
among the followers and admirers of the two great evangelical 
leaders. Yet the reputation of the subjects gained more than it 
lost by the testimony of,a writer more impartial and more schol- 
arly than preceding biographers. And in the case before us, in 
spite of a more radical antagonism, the genius and character of 
Bunyan will stand even higher than before, and in a larger circle 
of readers, for the tribute Mr. Froude has rendered. He makes 
no secret indeed of his own unbelief on points that Bunyan and 
multitudes of others have felt to be more vitally important and 
sacred than any man’s individual endowments or reputation, and 
he would have fared ill if the great allegorist had taken him in 
hand for one of his immortal portraitures, But we call attention 
to the fact that however unsettled or heretical the biographer’s 
own theology may be, if he has any, and with all his slurs and 
sarcasms, yet in many places in this book, and in an earlier ad- 
dress delivered in Scotland, he shows a warm liking for eminent 
Calvinists, and acknowledges great truths in some of their most 
pronounced and characteristic utterances. Repeatedly he speaks 
of their system itself as having always attracted the highest 
order of minds, and one might infer that with some change of 
costume and readjustment of parts, it would receive the homage 


* Bunyan: by JaMes ANTHONY FroupeE. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1880, pp. 178. 
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of his own convictions. We observe too, that it has become a 
sort of fashion with many opponents of orthodoxy, as with him, 
when rejecting this or that particular doctrine, to protest with an 
air of candor that “ nevertheless, there is a profound truth here,” 
leaving us to understand that with them the question is chiefly 
one of logomachy. We are impressed also, even in the case of Mr. 
Froude, whose habits as a historian ought to have made him 
more guarded, and still more of other inferior writers, in contro- 
verting orthodox opinions, with the confident conceit they show 
in passing judgment on such opinions as obsolete, or no longer 
held otherwise than in the repetition of technical terms. Thus he 
speaks of the theology that he admits ruled the best English minds 
in the seventeenth century as now entirely a thing of the past, and 
of its phraseology when now used as unmeaning, just as if sub- 
stantially the same doctrine in like terms (mostly from Scripture), 
were not to-day the life and hope of thousands and millions of 
evangelical Christians in all the English-speaking world; and all 
this because he and his associates have ceased to think and speak 
in this manner. Some thirty years ago an American thinker, as 
eminent as any other, and not wanting in candor, when told of a 
clergyman of his acquaintance being over-taxed by the excite- 
ment of a religious revival, expressed an honest surprise, suppos- 
ing “such things to have passed away years before,” whereas 
“such things” were then constantly occurring, and have been 
ever since even more conspicuous. Because they were out of his 
circle he reckoned them out of existence. This is a kind of nar- 
rowness quite as prevalent, to say the least, among free-thinkers 
as among theologians. That the doctrines Bunyan most loved 
and taught still survive in power and with a wider dissemination 
is shown by the fact that his delineations, which this biographer 
so much admires, have not ceased to be recognized by Christian 
people everywhere. We are sure the pictures and their originals 
will never become obsolete. Not to dwell longer, however, on 
the exceptions taken to the historian’s religious bias, we have no 
doubt that even more than in the instance of Southey, his impar- 
tiality and literary competence will add weight to his most fa- 
vorable judgment of Bunyan as a writer and asa man. He is a 
most ardent admirer of the “inspired tinker.” His clear, flexi- 
ble style of course lends a charm to the narrative of incidents 
often described before, and his historical skill sheds some new 
light on questions hitherto left singularly unsettled; for in- 
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stance as to the side on which Bunyan bore his brief part as a sol- 
dier, about which Froude differs from Macaulay, and also as to 
the severity of the persecution he endured. We are willing to 
believe that according to this account he was more leniently 
treated than has been generally supposed, his place of imprison- 
ment not being the worst that might have been assigned to him, 
and the authorities being exceptionally well-disposed toward him 
personally in carrying out the existing laws. The separation of 
such a man from his blind daughter will always remain one of 
the most painful incidents in the history of religious persecution. 
Some mitigation of his suffering, as well as the stuff the captive 
was made of, may be learned from the possibility of his compos- 
ing his great work in such circumstances, and we can always bet- 
ter bear to think of his imprisonment from considering that, had 
he been at liberty and hence constantly occupied in preaching, 
the world would have lost the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Mr. Froude 
has taken great pains in the analysis not only of this work but of 
the “Holy War,” and the “Life and Death of Mr. Badman,” 
with a fine appreciation of their merits, though of course not en- 
forcing some of the lessons the author most desired to teach. He 
criticises the introduction of Divine Personages as actors, particu- 
larly in the Holy War, as also in Milton’s epics, on the 
ground of unfitness in the subjects for such a treatment, since “ if 
the story which he tells us is true, it is too momentous to be 
played with in poetry,” (p. 117), and it had not yet come to be 
regarded as a mere legend of mythology. “ There is a truth ” in 
the criticism (as “liberal” critics say of an old Christian doc- 
trine), yet such representations were written by and for men to 
whom they were not myths, but in substance stupendous reali- 
ties, and they were in fact more successful and more acceptable 
than they should have been on the critic’s theory. It occurs to 
us also that the annual “ Passion Play,” in Germany, is not the 
failure which it should be in the same view, since it is both per- 
formed and witnessed effectively by sincere believers. We admit, 
however, that we do not get our most satisfactory impressions 
even of Milton and Bunyan in such delineations. It should be 
added as a further distinction of Mr. Froude’s work, that he puts 
a higher estimate than is commonly allowed on Bunyan’s poetry. 
“Tt has been the fashion,” he says, “ to call Bunyan’s verse dog- 
gerel, but no verse is doggerel which has a sincere and rational 
meaning in it. Goethe, who understood his own trade, says that 
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the test of poetry is the substance which remains when the 
poetry is reduced to prose.” (p. 91). He adds several happy 
citations and notices. The quotation from Goethe deserves to be 
remembered. In fine we have enjoyed this book. The exceptions 
we have taken are so palpable that our discriminating readers 
might not need to have them pointed out. We never recur to 
Bunyan without a fresh admiration for his genius and his charac- 
ter, and especially for his wonderful style. With no classic 
before him but his Bible, he is yet unsurpassed in his mastery of 
English for every use he had occasion to make of it. No wonder 
that with his fervent piety, which indeed was the soul of his au- 
thorship, he drew crowded assemblies to his preaching. We 
wish ministers and candidates for the ministry would make a fre- 
quent study of his style. If it were submitted to our choice to 
hear once any one of the great preachers since the time of the 
New Testament, we would ask for John Bunyan. 


Haupt on THE Frest Epistte or Joun.*—The number of 
valuable Commentaries on the First Epistle of John in the Eng- 
lish language, whether original or translations, is not large. The 
interest of this Epistle to the Christian scholar, however, is so 
great as to make every new contribution to its interpretation 
most acceptable. In the volume before us the Messrs. Clark, of 
Edinburgh, have given to the public a translation of a German 
work, which has been known to the author’s own countrymen for 
some time. It does not profess to be an ordinary commentary, 
but, in accordance with the statements on its title-page, to be a 
contribution to Biblical Theology. The attempt of the author is 
to trace out and develop the thought of the Epistle, and to ex- 
hibit it in its theological bearings. In the carrying out of this 
purpose, however, he considers the meaning of words and phrases 
very fully, so far as they bear upon the end in view. And on the 
foundation of the Apostle’s statements, as properly interpreted, 
he founds what he believes to be his teaching. In this way he 
grasps the entire thought and doctrine of the Epistle, and gives 
the reader what too many commentators fail sufficiently to pre- 
sent. The student who uses his work will find in it interesting 
discussions in reference to the leading Johannean ideas, and will 


* The First Epistle of St. John: A contribution to Biblical Theology. By 
Erich Haupt. Translated, with an Introduction, by W. B. Popr, D.D. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 1870. New York: Scribner & Welford. 1879. 1 vol., 
8vo. pp. 385. 
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be aided in his efforts to enter into the Apostle’s thought. To the 
limited number of valuable books upon the subject of which it 
treats, the volume must be regarded as a timely addition. 


Dr. Butver’s Brste ReapEr’s Commentary.*—Dr. J. Glent- 
worth Butler has now completed his Commentary on the New 
Testament, the first volume of which was published more than a 
year ago. The plan of this work is somewhat peculiar. It under- 
takes to present to the reader the suggestions of a large number 
of prominent writers and preachers on the verses and passages of 
the New Testament successively. The editor, or compiler, if we 
may thus designate him, divides the various New Testament 
books into sections of ten or twelve verses each. He appends to 
each of these sections, in the first place, certain general comments 
on the thought or doctrine of all the verses taken together, and, 
in the second place, more .special reflections with regard to the 
individual verses. These comments and reflections are taken 
from different authors, the words of one following immediately 
upon those of another. Thus, for example, on the section, 
Romans i. 16-32, we have seventeen different writers quoted, fol- 
lowing each other in quick succession, in this order:—Dean Al- 
ford, Martin Luther, James Hamilton, Dr. Goulburn, F. W. Rob- 
ertson, George B. Cheever, William Archer Butler, St. Augus- 
tine, Dr. Shedd, Dr. Arnold, Canon Liddon, Dr. Philip Schaff, 
Professor Fisher, Dr. Van Oosterzee, Dr. Frederick Temple, and 
Pres. Wayland. The character of the book will be recognized by 
this citation, and the design of it will be readily understood. 
There is a large class of Bible readers who will find such a col- 
lection of brief passages from writers of all ages, extending from 
Augustine to Dr. Shedd, most edifying and valuable. The Com- 
mentary will thus supply a want, and will prove useful to many. 
The selections seem to be made with care, and to be fitted together 
with as much success as might reasonably be expected when the 
range is so wide. Of course, the work belongs rather in the class 
of practical than of exegetical commentaries, and is intended for 
those who use the former and not the latter class. 

* The Bible Reader’s Commentary. The New Testament, in Two Volumes. 
Vol. II: The Acts, the Epistles, and the Revelation. The Text arranged in Sec- 
tions; with Brief Readings and Complete Annotations, selected from “ the choice 
and best observations ” of more than Three Hundred Eminent Christian Thinkers 
of the Past and Present, with illustrations, maps, and diagrams. Prepared by 
J. GLENTWORTH BUTLER, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1879. 8vo, pp. 
831. 
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Ewa.p on THE ANTIQUITIES OF IsraEL.*—This work was orig- 
inally designed as an appendix to the second volume of the “‘ His- 
tory of Israel;” but it grew into much more than an appendix and 
is an independent and very full treatise on the subject. After an 
introduction on the laws and customs of the Theocracy in its 
transition to the Monarchy, he treats the subject in the first sec- 
tion from the human side, and discusses man’s effort and action 
towards God. In this section he gives a careful investigation of 
the worship and service of God; prayer, oaths, vows, sacri- 
fices of all kinds, gifts, fasting, circumcision, the Sabbath, the 
priesthood, the religious festivals and the sacred places. In the 
second section he treats the subject from the divine side, and dis- 
cusses the divine demands for holiness and righteousness. Here 
he considers the subject of clean and unclean meats, material im- 
purities in human beings and the like as recognizing the sanctity 
of nature ; also the sanctity of life and property, the sanctity of 
the home, the treatment of foreigners and the kingdom of Jah- 
veh, and the sanctity of the nation in relation to it. In the third 
section he considers the political organization of the nation, the 
administration of government, production, and trade, the relation 
of the priesthood to national affairs. In the fourth section he 
considers the division of time, the Sabbatical year, the year of 
Jubilee, and kindred subjects. 

The work treats more particularly of the institutions of Moses 
and their development to the time of the institution of the mon- 
archy ; but it draws illustrations from all parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is marked by the well-known characteristics of the 
History of Israel by the same learned author, and is a great 
thesaurus of information on the subjects discussed. 


Tur Exopus or Isrart, sy Dr. Bruescn.t—Dr, Brugsch 
spent thirty years under the patronage of the Egyptian govern- 
ment, in exploration and the study of the inscriptions. The 
result of his investigations has been published in a work entitled 
“Egypt under the Pharaohs.” From this work the volume be- 


* The Antiquities of Israel: by HemnricH EWALD, late professor of the Univer- 
sity of Géttingen. Translated from the German by Henry Shaen Solly, M.A. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1876. 8vo, pp. xii. and 386. 

+ The true story of the Exodus of Israel, together with a brief view of the His- 
tory of Monumental Egypt. Compiled from the work of Dr. Henry Bruescou, BEY. 
Edited with an introduction and notes by Francis H. Underwood. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 1880. pp. 260. 
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fore us has been compiled. This volume comprises twelve chap- 
ters. The eleven first contain a sketch of ancient Egyptian his- 
tory, the two last of which are devoted to the Pharaoh of the 
oppression, and the Pharaoh of the Exodus. The twelfth is a 
paper read by Dr. Brugsch before the International Congress of 
Orientalists in London, in 1874, on the route of Israel in the Exo- 
dus. Dr. B. claims that he has proved, by comparing the Scrip- 
ture account with inscriptions on the papyri and monuments, that 
the route was northerly, by the great military road along the 
shore of the Mediterranean and the Sirbonis Gulf, ( “ Serbonian 
Bog,” as Milton calls it), among the quicksands of which Pharaoh 
and his army perished. Diodorus relates that Artaxerxes Ochus, 
king of Persia, lost part of his army there, swallowed up in the 
same way, in B, C. 350. The author presents a strong argument, 
but his conclusions have been controverted. The volume is ac- 
companied with a map of ancient Egypt reproduced from the 
original in Egypt under the Pharaohs. 


Dr. Taytor’s Lecrures on Miracies.*—This volume contains 
a course of seven lectures on Miracles, delivered before the Prince- 
ton Theological School. The subjects discussed are the Nature 
and Possibility of Miracles; the Supernatural in Christ; the 
Credibility of Miracles ; Testimony in behalf of them ; the Myth- 
ical theory ; the Evidential value of Miracles; and their spiritual 
significance. The lectures are marked by the author’s habitual 
freshness and vigor of thought, and clearness and force of style. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE Psatms.t—The two first lectures 
in this volume discuss the origin and history of the Shemitic 
peoples, and the history of the Hebrew language and early litera- 
ture. The remaining lectures discuss the Psalms, but only with 
reference to their literature and history. The author reaches the 
conclusion that the book of Psalms, as we now have it, consists 
of five books collected and edited for the worship of the second 
temple between 537 and 337 B. C. The first book (Psalms 2-41) 

* The Gospel Miracles in their relation to Christ and Christianity. By Wm. M. 
TayLor, D.D., Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, N. Y. New York : 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 900 Broadway. pp. 249. 

+ Lectures on the Origin and Growth of the Psalms. By THomMas CHALMESS 
Murray, Associate Professor of the Shemitic Languages at the Johns Hopkins 
University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway. 1880. 
xiii. and 319 pp. 
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was compiled at the re-building of the temple, and its material is 
drawn entirely from the service-book of the first temple, “The 
Sacred Songs of David.” The second Book (42-72) and the 
third (73-89) were compiled by Nehemiah, nearly a century 
later. It comprises psalms used ‘in the first temple and others 
fitted for sacred song, drawing from all existing sources as a com- 
piler of a modern hymn-book would do. The fourth (90-106) was 
compiled about fifty years later to meet a want for liturgic chorals 
which none of the other books supplied. About 350 B. C. the 
fifth book (107-149) was added by those who regulated the tem- 
ple service, and the five books were brought into one, Psalm 1 
being prefixed as introductory and Psalm 150 added as a closing 
doxology. The author discusses the five books successively, with 
literary and critical notices of a large number of the Psalms. He 
also considers incidentally Lyric, Epic, and Dramatic poetry 
among the Shemitic peoples; also the book of Job and Solomon’s 
Song; also the return from exile, and the Maccabean period. 
The author dwells on his theme with an enthusiastic inter- 
est which the reader cannot well avoid catching. He regards 
as the most beautiful Psalms those which, in their titles, are 
accredited to a collection by the Sons of Korah, (42-48, 
and 84, 85, 87.) He says of them, “They exhibit a dainti- 
ness of workmanship and delicate sensibility of the niceties 
of metre which place them side by side with the lyrics of 
Pindar or Horace... . . Were there a score of poems like 
Psalm 42” (of which 43 is a part) .... “the student of style 
would have to learn of the Hebrew rather than the Hellen.” 
“ Poetry of such dainty form and brilliant color is to be found no 
where else in Hebrew literature, and rarely, if at all, in any 
other.” The Psalms as a whole he characterizes as “the world’s 
deepest, tenderest, and most artistic poetry.” The author is 
devout and reverent in spirit; the work evinces extensive learn- 
ing ; the subject is treated in the free and scientific spirit of criti- 
cal history. He corrects Dr. Draper’s representation of Arabic 
science in the Middle ages; he says, “ Renan in his history is 
graceful as fiction and scarce more trustworthy.” His conclusion 
in respect to the Old Testament generally, is that “we have the 
old Hebrew literature with unchanged credibility and historical 
value; what it has lost is its original literary form.” 

The author had not revised the lectures for publication ; conse- 
quently there are occasional instances of negligence in the use of 
language which the editor might properly have corrected. This 
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scholarly and instructive volume enables us to imagine what con- 
tributions to the knowledge of the Shemitic peoples Prof. Murray 
might have made had he lived to continue his studies and to give 
the results of them to the public. 


Tue Pumosorpny or Reuicion; by Dr. Cartrp.*—The sub- 
stance of this volume was delivered in Edinburgh as the “ Croall 
Lecture,” in 1878-1879. It has been re-cast, and no longer 
retains the form of lectures. Its object is to demonstrate the 
competency of the human mind for a scientific treatment of 
religion. In the outset the author answers three objections ; from 
the alleged relativity of human knowledge ; from the alleged fact 
that religious belief depends on a faith faculty (which he calls 
intuition) and not on reason; and from the authoritative charac- 
ter of religious knowledge as communicated by revelation. He 
then discusses the necessity of religion; first, negatively, the 
inadequacy of materialistic theories, and then, positively, the 
necessity of rising to the point of view of religion. The next 
subject is an examination of the proofs of the divine existence, 
which he reduces to three: the Cosmological, the Teleological, 
and the Ontological. He puts the principal reliance on the last, 
as demanded by the first and second. He explains it to mean 
“that as spiritual beings our whole conscious life is based on a 
universal self-consciousness, an Absolute Spiritual Life, which is 
not a mere subjective notion or conception, but which carries 
with it the proof of its necessary existence or reality.” He next 
discusses the Religious Consciousness, showing that it contains 
not feeling only, but also religious knowledge. The inadequacy 
of this unscientific knowledge is then pointed out and the method 
of transition to a speculative or scientific knowledge analyzed. 
The ninth chapter treats of the religious life and the relation of 
religion to morality. The last chapter is on the relation of the 
philosophy of religion to its history. 

The author’s mind is imbued with the ideas in Hegel’s Philoso- 
phy of Religion. He seems also to accept the theory of Evolu- 
tion. The work is an earnest effort to ascertain the position and 
grounds of theological knowledge in harmony with these views. 
It is one of the works indicating the movement of religious think- 
ers to broaden and deepen theological thought and the grounds of 


*An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. By Joun Carp, D.D., Principal 
and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow, and one of her Majesty’s chap- 
lains for Scotland. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 8vo., pp. xi. and 358. 
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theological belief in the light of modern philosophical and scien- 
tific investigation. In this endeavor Dr. Caird lays stress on 
three positions—(1) The idea of God is a necessity of human 
thought. We believe in God because, in so doing, we follow the 
path which thought takes in its own necessary movement. This 
is apparently the doctrine expressed by Julius Miller in saying 
that God is in the background of all human consciousness. 
(2) The idea of the solidarity of the rational system. There is no 
reality except a thinkable, intelligible reality, “a reality which 
has its inseparable correlative in an intelligence that thinks it.” 
The infinite contains the idea of the finite and the finite has no 
existence separate from the infinite. “It is only in communion 
with the Absolute Spirit that the finite spirit can realize itself.” 
The universe is an organism ; the universal is first, the individual 
is the manifestation or specification of the universal. (3) The 
idea of the immanence of God in nature. In contradistinction 
from the error that a Science of Religion may be constructed by 
retaining in the definition of religion the elements common to all 
religions, which would reduce it to the lowest Fetichism, Dr. 
Caird conceives of religion as the striving of the finite towards 
the infinite,—-the same impulse of the soul revealing itself in all 
religions, with increasing clearness as religious culture advances. 

The volume is the work of a vigorous thinker. It powerfully 
impresses the reader, as he goes on, with the reality, immediacy, 
and intimacy of his relations with God. But the discussion lacks 
clearness and consistency and the subject evidently has not been 
completely thought through. Though the author of it rejects 
Hamilton’s philosophy of the conditioned, and the agnosticism to 
which it leads, the shadow of it seems still to lie on his path. In 
treating the objection from the antinomies of reason, he seems to 
concede the whole ground to the objector. He seems to teach 
that the logical law of contradiction is not valid to the higher 
spiritual intelligence. He seems to represent reason as antithetic 
both to faith and intuition. He says that a spirit alone apart 
from other spirits is inconceivable. He seems to carry his 
unity of the rational system into a unity of organization, and to 
assume the essential principles of Pantheism. He says that “a 
free finite intelligence and will, conditioned by an infinite or abso- 
lute thought and will, is a contradictory notion.” He clearly 
shows, in the general drift of his thought, that he holds none of 
the agnostic or pantheistic errors which at times his sentences, 
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taken in their immediate connection, imply. He is a strenuous 
defender of Christian theism. The seemingly erroneous state- 
ments are inconsistent with his main doctrine, and not neces- 
sary to the specific arguments in which they appear. These 
inconsistencies in a work of so much philosophical power are 
greatly to be regretted, the more so as they obscure his thought, 
weaken his argument, and put weapons into the hands of the 
adversaries of the doctrine which he defends. 


Tue True Genesis or Lire.*—The design of this work is to 
establish the doctrine that the primordial germs (meaning germi- 
nal principles of life) of all living things, man alone excepted, are 
in themselves upon the earth, and that they severally make their 
appearance, each after its kind, whenever and wherever the 
necessary environing conditions exist.” The author claims that 
this is the teaching of Genesis i. 11, which he translates : “ Whose 
germinal principle of life, each in itself after its kind, is upon the 
earth ;” also that the account of creation in Genesis i. discrimi- 
nates between vegetable and brute life which is originated from 
the earth and the waters, and man, whom God made after his 
own image and himself breathed into him the breath of life. The 
volume consists mainly of the statement of facts pertaining mostly 
to vegetable life, urged as proving that any specific kind of 
living organism is produced from the earth itself (Gen. i. 11, 12, 
20, 24) when the appropriate telluric and climatic conditions 
exist. The most important of these is the fact that when forests 
are cut or burned off, trees of a different species succeed. Presi- 
dent Dwight, in his “ Travels,” mentions a piece of land in Ver- 
mont which bad been cultivated and afterwards left to lie waste, 
and on which there sprung up a thick and vigorous growth of 
hickory, “ where there was not a single hickory tree in any 
original forest within fifty miles of the place.” He also refers to 
the springing up of new herbaceous plants ; the author himself, in 
digging a well in Wisconsin struck soil thirty-five feet below the 
surface, which was evidently ante-glacial, and which, when brought 
to the surface, “ produced several small plants wholly unlike the 
prevailing local flora.” The well-known facts of this kind seem, 
many of them, to be quite inexplicable by the common theory of 
pre-existing seeds. The author also argues from facts pertaining 
to the distribution and vitality of seeds, plant migration, and 


* Life: lis True Genesis. By R. W. Wricut. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1880. pp. 298. 
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inter-glacial periods, and the distribution and permanence of 
species. Three chapters follow, discussing various theories in 
answer to the question, “ What is Life?” and the last chapter is 
on “ Darwinism Considered from a Vitalistic Standpoint.” 


MacDonatp’s Lire anp WritiNnes or St. Joun.*—The writer 
of this volume attempts to do a work with reference to the Life of 
the Apostle John, which was done, many years ago, by the author 
who edits it with an Introduction, for the Life of St. Paul. 
Since the publication of the’ volumes by Dean Howson and his 
co-laborer, Mr. Conybeare, two most important and valuable works 
on the history of Paul’s life have been prepared in England, one 
of which, by Canon Farrar, has become widely known in our 
country within the last few months. But previous to the publi- 
cation of Dr. MacDonald’s book, no similar effort has been made 
to present the writings and history of that other great Apostle, 
from whom the Church has learned so many lessons, and who was 
the most loving and loved of all the earliest disciples. It seems 
most fitting that Dean Howson should commend the work of his 
successor in the same department to the public, which has so long 
read with satisfaction and pleasure his own writings. That Dr. 
MacDonald has accomplished his purpose as fully as the leading 
historians of St. Paul’s life, to whom we have alluded, can scarcely 
be affirmed. The materials for an interesting narrative of St. 
Paul’s career are so much more abundant than those which we 
find in the case of St. John, that it is almost impossible for the 
one who undertakes the work of gathering the latter into a con- 
nected biography to attain the success, which might easily be 
gained were he doing the same thing for the former. But that 
Dr. MacDonald has done an excellent service for the Church can- 
not be questioned. His work has been received with approval, 
and it could have been wished that he might have lived to see the 
results of his studies and labors as they came to be publicly 
known. His preparation for the work was evidently thorough, 
and his plan well-formed, He has carefully collected all that 
could bear upon the Apostle’s life, and has brought it together in 
an attractive form, His description of the surroundings, both in 
time and place, of St. John and his work is interesting, and his 


* The Life and Writings of St. John. By James M. MacDonatp, D.D., Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. Edited, with an Introduction by the Very Reverend J. 8. How- 
son, D.D., Dean of Chester. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1880. 8vo. 
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enlargement of the brief hints and stories found in the New Tes- 
tament is wrought out with the skill which carries on the reader 
without weariness. The translation of the Apostle’s writings is 
made with care and accompanied with suggestive notes. We 
think the volume will hold a place in the literature of this subject, 
and will be consulted by many who are desirous of entering more 
fully into the life and history of this great Apostle. 


Meyer’s ComMENTARY ON Mark anv Luxkx.*—Since the last 
issue of the New Englander, two new volumes of the Edinburgh 
translation of Meyer’s Commentary have been received. We 
have now in English all the portions of this great work which 
were prepared by Meyer himself, except that which relates to the 
Epistles to the Ephesians and Philemon. The more this work 
is used, the more will our students in theology make progress in 
the true way in exegetical study, and we cannot but hope that 
the publication of it in England and America will be of the great- 
est service to those who are coming forward into the clerical pro- 
fession. That the author has always reached the truth in his con- 
clusions, or that he is in every case a safe guide to follow, will be 
denied by many, perhaps by all. But it is beyond doubt that his 
method is the true one, and that he is one of the ablest, if not 
the ablest, of all who have adopted his method. 

The present volumes are translated from the last edition which 
the author himself revised, so that we have before us his latest 
opinions and his most perfected work. The translation has been 
made with much care, and though inferior to the original in some 
cases, as all translations must be, it gives the English reader a 
very faithful representation of the words and thoughts of the 
author. We are glad to see that the publishers have found 
encouragement enough from the public to lead them to continue 
the translation, so as to include the Commentaries on the Pasto- 
ral and the Catholic Epistles, as well as on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which were written by Professors Huther and Liine- 
mann, the coadjutors of Dr. Meyer. It would be a matter of 
regret if the entire work as published in Germany were not to be 

* Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Gospels of Mark and Luke. By HEIN- 
rich August WILHELM MEYER, Th.D., Oberconsistiorialrath, Hannover. Transla- 
ted from the fifth edition of the German, by Rev. Ropert Ernest WALLIs, Ph.D. 
The Translations revised and edited by Wimi1am P. Dickson, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: 
Scribner & Welford. 1880. 2 vols. 8vo. $3 each. 
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brought out in an English form. The doubts which the publishers 
express concerning the issuing of Dr. Disterdieck’s volume on 
the Apocalypse we hope may soon be removed by the demands of 
those who are interested in having the Commentary in its com- 
pleteness. 


Tue Lanp AnD THE Boox.*—The new issue of Dr. Thompson’s 
highly valued work on Palestine has long been anticipated with 
much interest by students of the Scriptures. In its exterior, the 
volume on Southern Judea which has lately appeared is quite 
satisfactory. The paper and typography are excellent, and the 
numerous maps and illustrations are well mated to the beauty of 
the text. We can only hope that eventually a cheaper edition 
for general circulation may be put forth for the benefit of those 
who cannot afford to purchase the work in its more costly form. 
Dr. Thompson has the inestimable advantage of having resided 
for nearly fifty years in the country which he describes. He is 
no hasty traveler, giving out the information which he has col- 
lected for the purpose. He is, moreover, sympathetic with the 
Scriptures, a reverent believer. He writes in a devout spirit. He 
is an accurate and truthful observer. He is, also, familiar with 
the Bible, and is thus able to bring forward its passages in appo- 
site relation to the scenes and phenomena to which they refer. A 
more profound scholarship would have given additional merit to 
the volume before us. We do not think that the method of an 
imaginary journey, which the author adopts, is, on the whole, a 
happy expedient. But the work is a substantial addition to our 
means of becoming acquainted with the land of the Bible. 


Gerkiz’s Lire anp Worps or Curist.f—This work has been 
so long before the public, that it will only be necessary to call the 
attention of our readers to the fact that the Messrs. Appleton 
have issued a new edition, from the same stereotype plates as the 
original two-volume edition, at the low price of one dollar and 
fifty cents. The type is good, and the book is given to the reader 
in its entirety, including all the author’s notes. The paper is very 


*The Land and the Book, or Biblical illustrations, drawn from the scenes and 
scenery of the Holy Land: Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. By WILLIAM M. 
THompson, D.D., forty-five years a missionary in Syria and Palestine. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1880. 

+ The Life and Words of Christ. By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. Two volumes 
in one. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1880. 8vo. pp. 1258. 
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thin, and yet not such as to cause the type to strike through it 
and thus to injure the pages or occasion difficulty in reading. It 
is of so inferior character, however, as greatly to mar the appear- 
ance of the volume. The purchaser must find his compensation 
for this evil in the saving of expense which is afforded by means 
of it. 

While not ranking as the best of the Lives of our Lord which 
have been published within the last few years, Dr. Geikie’s work 
is one of value and of interest to the reader. It is a work show- 
ing much care and study, and has already met with most favor- 
able criticism in this country, as well as in England, the home 
of its author. 


Lanter’s Scrence or EnGutsa Verse.*—This is a book of 
curious interest, which we have not yet examined as thoroughly 
as it deserves, but enough to see that it will invite and reward 
the attention of such as have leisure to make it a study. Itis a 
labored, scientific treatment of its subject. In the author’s defi- 
nition, however, verse is not, as in common use, equivalent to 
poetry, but more strictly what is called versification. The treat- 
ment is concerned with the structure rather than with the senti- 
ment of poetry, with the form more than with the material; with 
verse as sound addressed to the ear, (and not the less if through 
the medium of the eye), even as it would appear if the words 
themselves were not understood, as in the case of a foreign tongue, 
but only so many sounds heard. The preface shows, what is true 
enough, that writers who have treated of English versification, 
have found it and left it in an unsettled state, not subjecting it to 
rigid analysis, nor ascertaining its laws. No science of verse, as 
in modern times of music, has been constructed, nor so much as 
attempted. The old classic metres have been more thoroughly 
studied than those of English poetry. The author aims to sup- 
ply the deficiency. He analyzes and classifies the variations of 
sound heard in verse, as to duration, loudness, pitch, and a cer- 
tain quality which he calls “ tone-color,’ and he attempts to rep- 
resent these differences to the eye by musical notation. His 
method is certainly novel and ingenious. Dr. Rush made some 
use of music in his “ Philosophy of the Voice,” but the scheme 
here proposed is more elaborate than any we remember to have 
seen. It is a work of much study and nice discrimination. The 


* The Science of English Verse: by Stoney Lanier. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, pp. 315. 
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style is careful, perhaps too formal and technical. We are not 
prepared to say how far such a work, however successful in its 
way, is needed, or likely to be helpful in composition, but stu- 
dents of poetry will find much in it that is entertaining and sug- 
gestive. We have noted in one or two instances something 
like a provincialism in the confusion of the words will and shall. 


New Epitton or Irvine’s Works.—Messrs. Geo, P. Putnam’s 
Sons have commenced the publication of a new edition of Wash- 
ington Irving’s complete works in twenty-six volumes, which 
are to be printed from entirely new electrotype plates and to be 
amply illustrated. Diedrich Knickerbocker’s “ History of New 
York” has already appeared, and is prefaced by a “ biographical 
and critical study” of Washington Irving by Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner. Mr. Warner’s essay, and the oration on Irving by 
William Cullen Bryant, which he delivered in New York in 1860, 
and the “Personal Reminiscences of Irving” by the late Mr. Geo. 
P. Putnam which were printed in the Atlantic Monthly in 1860, 
have been published also in a separate volume. 


Bianqui’s History or Poriticat Economy 1n Evrope.*—Mr. 
David A. Wells, who introduces this English translation of a 
work which has attained a world-wide reputation, says that “ it 
is a mistake to refer the origin of political economy to a very re- 
cent period ; so recent in fact, as many suppose, as the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. It is indeed true that at the period re- 
ferred to, the record of the experience of mankind in the work of 
bettering their material condition was for the first time carefully 
and philosophically studied, and the principles deducible from such 
experience elaborately formulated by Turgot, Quesnay, Adam 
Smith, and others. But the experience dates back to the very 
dawn of civilization, and in its lessons and applications has ever 
since constituted the foundation and framework of every structure 
of progressive human society, irrespective of locality upon the 
earth’s surface, or race difference, in its individual constituency.” 
It is the narration of these experiences from the time of the 
Greeks and Romans down to the year 1842, which M. Blanqui has 
attempted in the work before us. We have only space to an- 
nounce the publication of the English translation of this impor- 
tant and interesting work by Mr. Geo. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


* History of Political Economy in Europe-—By Jérome-Adolphe Blanqu. 
Translated from the fourth French edition by Emmy J. Leonarp, with Preface by 
David A. Wells. New York: Geo. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1880. 8vo. pp. 585. 
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GresELER’s Cuurca History, Vor. V.*—Professor H. B. Smith 
had completed 120 pages of the translation of this volume, when 
his death deprived the country of one of its keenest and ripest 
scholars, and the Church of a theologian of the highest ability 
and accomplishments. Mrs. Robinson, the wife of the late Dr. 
Edward Robinson, who is herself a German by birth, has rendered 
into English the most of the remaining portion of the volume. It 
hardly needs to be said that she is quite competent for such a 
task. Of course, the volume loses the additional notes and illus- 
trations which Professor Smith, had he lived, would have con- 
nected with the text. Of the great value of Gieseler’s work it is 
superfluous to speak, In extent and accuracy of learning, and in 
impartiality of treatment, no modern historian excels him. His 
History is a thesaurus of documentary material, selected and 
arranged by the hand of a master. The portion of the present 
volume which pertains to the Reformation, is one of the very best 
sections of the work. The concluding part did not enjoy the ben- 
efit of the author’s revision; but it is a valuable summary of 
modern events in the field of church history. The translators 
have done well in omitting the chapter relating to America. 


Pror. Kwnapr’s Spaniso “Crass Reapines.”{—The accom- 
plished Professor of modern languages in Yale College has pub- 
lished a small volume of selections from the writings of living 
Spanish authors, with a vocabulary and notes, for the use of stu- 
dents in Spanish. 

* A Text-Book of Church History. By Dr. Joun C. L. Gresever. Translated 
and edited by Henry B. Suir. Vol. v., 1517-1854. Completed by Mary A. 
Rostnsoy. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1880. 

+ Lectwras de Clase, escojidas de autores Espajioles que hoy viven. Colecciona- 
das y anotadas por D. GumLermo I. Knapp. 








